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TENSION IN GERMANY 


LARMING as the situation in Berlin in the past eight days has 

been, it is conceivable that the sky may in the end be left a 
litle clearer. The decision of the Soviet military authorities to 
impose new and obstructive restrictions on authorised British and 
American military trains to and from Berlin was executed with a 
suddenness which would have been intolerable even if the restric- 
tions had been reasonable or legitimate, and they were plainly 
neither the one nor the other. No one can doubt that this was part 
of a long-concerted plot to evict the Western Allies from Berlin 
altogether, destroy the Allied Control Council (from which Marshal 
Sokolovsky had walked out a week earlier in accordance with an 
obviously pre-arranged plan) and make what had been the capital 
of all Germany the capital of an Eastern Zone, invested with a 
fictitious autonomy and severed from the West by an iron curtain as 
impenetrable as ever. The firmness of all three Western Powers, 
even after the crises which the destruction of the European Airways 
Viking might have caused, has not only checked Russian intentions 
sharply but made a most salutary impression on all Germans in 
Berlin and to the West of it. Equal praise is due to Mr. Bevin at 
home and to General Robertson and other British commanders on 
the spot for the effective combination of strength and restraint 
which has marked all their utterances. But the situation remains tense. 
The mystery of the collision between the Viking and the Russian 
fighter remains, and may always remain, unsolved. It is hardly 
credible that the Russian pilot was attempting a suicidal crash ; 
Mr. Bevin in the House of Commons rejected any such idea; it 
was probably a case of provocative and irresponsible aerobatics, 
which in the circumstances was hardly less culpable, though the 
pilot might well have thought it would win him the approbation of 
his superiors in their present mood. The specious and offensive 
reply sent by Marshal Sokolovsky to General Robertson’s protests 
Supports such a theory. 

The question of the _ferms on which the Western Powers are to 
remain in Berlin, in “accordance with the Yalta and Potsdam 
decisions, is still open. That they will remain is certain, unless 
Russia is prepared to go as far as definitely warlike acts, and there 
is nothing so far to make that probable ; the danger, of course, is 
that some act of folly or provocation may set the heath on fire. 
As the Foreign Secretary said in the House of Commons on Tuesday 





“if there is goodwill the difficulties are capable of solution.” 
Unfortunately one side cannot supply goodwill for both, and it is 
perfectly clear that the Soviet authorities in Berlin are carrying out 
a policy deliberately conceived in Moscow. It is equally clear that 
the Russians will go every inch as far as they are allowed to go. 
They are determined to wreck the Marshall Plan and to drive 
Communism westward over Europe to the Atlantic. There is little 
prospect that they will succeed in that. If the Italian elections on 
Sunday week result in a Communist defeat Russian plans will be 
decisively thwarted. Where they have succeeded is in dividing 
Germany for a period that cannot he computed. The Western Allies 
have always rightly refused to accept the division as final, but while 
it lasts they must do everything in their power to put Western 
Germany economically and, within limits, politically on its feet. 
General Robertson’s address to the Landtag of North Rhine West- 
phalia at Diisseldorf on Wednesday, with its appeal to all Germans 
in the Western Zones to rally to a democratic system based on 
President Roosevelt’s Four Freedoms, was admirable. With the 
entry of the Marshall Plan into operation there are inducements 
to offer that could not be offered before. What Germany has 
needed almost more than food is hope. The hope is there now and 
it cannot fail to inspire constructive response. 


Mr. Bevan’s New Move 


The statement made by the Minister of Health on Wednesday 
should go far to remove the difficulties between him and the 
medical professiOn. It indicated a genuine desire on Mr. Bevan’s 
part to meet the major objection to his Act and to meet it fairly. 
The ground had been broken by the suggestion (long since discussed 
unofficially) by the Royal College of Physicians and the other Colleges 
that it should be made impossible to institute a full-time salaried 
service except by legislation—not by Ministerial regulation. That, 
of course, the Minister readily accepted, but it is clearly inadequate 
in itself. Under this formula the basic salary of £300 could be 
doubled or trebled or quadrupled by regulation, so long as “a full- 
time, salaried, State medical service ” was not created thereby. What 
Mr. Bevan spoke of throughcut his statement was the £300 which 
has been the figure under discussion throughout. Legislation 
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enacting that that figure should not be raised except by a new Act 
of Parliament would meet all reasonable objections on this head, 
and there is every reason to believe that the Minister would agree 
to that. But in fact he is prepared to go much farther, proposing 
now that, subject to the provision that every new entrant to the 
service shall draw a basic salary of £300 for three years, all doctors 
shall have the option between dependence on capitation fees alone, 
and drawing the £300 together with capitation fees on a proportion- 
ately lower level. More than that, any doctor who has opted for the 
one system will be free to change at any moment to the other. It is 
hard to think that the doctors will receive this announcement with 
anything but unqualified satisfaction, for genuine as their fears of 
a State service have been the new proposals give them complete 
security on that score. There are, of course, lesser questions to 
settle. It should be made perfectly clear, in view of a casual state- 
ment by the Lord Chancellor which has aroused widespread 
suspicion, that no sort of official influence will be brought to bear 
on doctors regarding the grant of sickness certificates. The right 
of partners (except in the special case of an over-doctored area) to 
untrammelled choice in adding to their number or filling a vacancy 
should be expressly recognised. Consultants should be given as 
definite an assurance as is possible that the beds their patients need 
will be available in State hospitals. The doctors on their part 
will be well advised to acquiesce in the veto on the sale of practices 
dependent on public funds and to accept the perfectly fair pro- 
vision made for appeal against the dismissal of a doctor (likely to 
be of the rarest occurrence) by the Local Executive Committee. A 
basis for an agreement that would mean peace without victory—or 
defeat—for all concerned is plainly provided. A continuance of 
controversy would be severely judged by the public. 


New Mandate Look 


If it is speedily accepted by the United Nations, the American 
1§-point plan for trusteeship in Palestine may conceivably avert 
absolute chaos there. It is true that it begs all the important ques- 
tions—immigration, land sales, self-government—but what is wanted 
just now is the skeleton of government, and this is what it offers. 
However, there are two points which need to be cleared up before 
the proposals can be usefully considered in detail. First, is the 
present United Nations machinery in fact capable of handling all 
the responsibilities that trusteeship would involve? Although U.N.O. 
may not give the impression of being under-staffed there are serious 
reasons for believing that it would not, as it is now organised, be 
able to bear even the administrative burden of Palestine. The 
second point is, of course, where is the force to come from which 
will preserve order? There is no reason to suppose that any fewer 
troops or police will be required by U.N.O. than were employed 
by Britain, and even if all the combatant troops available in the 
United States were immediately shipped to Palestine they would be 
insufficient to replace the British forces. Apart from the United 
States, what other country is likely to respond to the invitation to 
share in garrisoning Palestine at its own expense? Britain ? 
Russia? It is clear that the American Government places great 
hopes in its appeal for a truce in Palestine, but it is also clear that 
neither the Jewish Agency nor the Arab Higher Committee has the 
wish (even if either has the power) to call off the present strife. 
The ordinary Arab or Jew in Palestine may contemplate the prospect 
of chaos with as little relish as British or American statesmen, but 
there is no effective means of appealing to him over the heads of 
his leaders. The theoretical best that could come out of the Ameri- 
can proposals is that some interim political and military organisation 
might be scraped together to take up a new mandate, implicit with 
all the uncertainties and imperfections of the old. 


E.R.P. in Practice 


The passage of the European Recovery Programme into law was 
as free from parade and pretentiousness as the speech with which 
Mr. Marshall launched it at Harvard last June. The speed with 
which the plan is being put into effect matches that with which 
Mr. Bevin seized upon the original offer and, with M. Bidault, called 
the nations of Europe together in Paris. Mr. Paul Hoffman, a busi- 
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ness man, a Republican and a close associate of Senator Vandenberg, 
has been appointed administrator of the programme and has shown 
in his first pronouncement that he has positive ideas on the unifica- 
tion of the European economy—including closer association with 
Eastern Europe. The American organisation to administer the plan 
is rapidly collecting its staff, the work of setting up a continuing 
organisation of the seventeen European countries to receive aid was 
begun at Paris last month, and the first shipments to Europe have 
already been despatched by the organisation which has handled 
emergency aid to France, Italy and Austria during the winter. That 
the programme should have passed into law almost exactly on 
schedule is a feat which reflects both the thoroughness with which 
Congress has grasped the need for a demonstration in Westem 
Europe that prosperity can be achieved by free countries, and the 
degree of urgency which has been given to the later stages of the 
debate on the Bill by the rapid advance of Eastern Communism. I 
also reflects, less obtrusively, the effects of the hard work of a smal] 
team of devoted men. In the midst of the bustle there has been little 
time for the handing out of bouquets, but there is surely a moment 
to spare for thanks to Mr. Marshall, who boldly put forward the 
idea; Mr. Bevin, who accepted it with both hands; Sir Oliver 
Franks and M. Hervé Alphand, who bore the brunt of the work at 
Paris last autumn and followed it up afterwards in Washington; 
Senator Vandenberg, who tirelessly and skilfully drove the pro- 
gramme through Congress ; and President Truman, who never hesj- 
tated in his support. All these have still a part to play in the 
arduous days to come. 
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Finland and the Kremlin 


The length to which the Russo-Finnish negotiations have been 
spun out, together with various Press messages from Helsinki, have 
indicated that the outcome of the negotiations at Moscow was likely 
to be a by no means dictated treaty. The text of the treaty bears out 
that assumption. If there are no secret understandings—and there 
has- so far been no talk of any—Finland’s present independence 
is undiminished ; the prospect of that seemed remote when Marshal 
Stalin demanded an agreement with Finland at the very moment 
of the Czechoslovak coup. The treaty only operates in the event 
of an attack by Germany, or a State allied with her, on Finland, or 
on the Soviet Union through Finnish territory. The Finns are not 
required to use their troops outside their own frontiers and Russia 
can only assist Finland (i.e. send troops into Finland) by mutual 
agreement and (as a little light relief) it is solemnly affirmed that each 
contracting party pledges itself to observe the principle of non- 
interference in the internal affairs of the other State. No treaties 
can change geography. Finland remains a small democratic State 
on the frontiers of the totalitarian State, and another democratic 
State farther away than Finland, namely Sweden, is undisguisedly 
apprehensive about the totalitarian State’s intentions. But it seems 
clear that the treaty is not what Russia originally intended ; the 
Finnish delegates have stood firm to some purpose ; and there is no 
question of the fate that has befallen Czechoslovakia befalling Finland. 
The Communists are in a safe minority in the House of Representa- 
tives and in the absence of external pressure (a condition which 
may or may not be fulfilled) there is no reason to expect that they 
will strengthen their position at this year’s elections. 


Progress on Austria 


Sudden unexpected symptoms of agreement between the Four 
Powers’ deputies have reminded a forgetful world that discussions for 
an Austrian peace treaty have been continuing since the breakdown of 
Jast year’s Foreign Ministers’ Conference. The symptoms should not 
be exaggerated ; an Austrian treaty is still remote from signature, and 
the Russian concessions made at Monday’s meeting were none of them 
concessions of principle. In fact, the Wesgern Powers conceded at 
least as much as did the Russians in the bargaining which led 10 
agreement. It has now been agreed that Russia shall receive in repafa- 
tion oil properties with a capacity of 60 per cent. of Austrian produt- 
tion, whereas previously Russia had been adamant for 66 per cent, 
and that she shall have the right to work these for thirty years. There 
has been a narrowing of the gap between the figure hitherto claimed by 
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Russia as the lump sum compensatioa due to her in place of certain 
German assets claimed by her as reparations. Her claim for 
200,000,000 dollars under this head has been reduced to 150,000,000, 
and though this figure is still far in excess of what is considered 
reasonable by the Western Powers, there is a chance that discussion 
over the method of payment and kindred subjects may offer a basis 
for a final compromise. Other points as tricky as those overcome 
on Monday remain to be cleared up, but if the present mood con- 
tinues they will be cleared up. Whatever happens, it does not look 
as though Russia is likely to come badly out of any agreement. It 
would be a relief if the same prophecy could be made for Austria 
herself, but at the present rate she will have to rely on outside 
assistance for a long time to come to keep her head above water. 


Elections in’ Algeria 


Algeria is a Department of Metropolitan France, and last week’s 
elections were for the Financial Assembly, which is a local consulta- 
tive body with fairly wide powers. The Assembly consists of two 
colleges, each of sixty members, elected separately but voting 
together ; the first college made up of French citizens (and there- 
fore predominantly of colonists) and the second of non-citizens (who 
form the bulk of the indigenous Moslem population). The voting 
of the colonists in the first college has shown considerable support 
for General de Gaulle’s R.P.F., thus emphasising the tendency which 
was evident in last year’s elections,ebut the failure of the Nationalist 
and left-wing parties in the non-citizen college is surprising. Algerian 
nationalism has travelled along the road trodden by most colonial 
peoples, which begins with a modest demand for a larger voice in 
local affairs and ends up in a threatening claim for complete independ- 
ence. Encouraged, to a large extent, by the nationalist phraseology 
which has reached Algeria from the Arab Middle East, the main 
Nationalist parties support the creation of an Algerian Republic 
independent of France. Until a year or two ago they made the 
mistake of allowing the Communists in the French Assembly to 
sponsor their programme, and though this alliance has now been 
broken it did their cause no good. In any case the separation of 
Algeria from France is not practical politics and is contrary to the 
interests of both. Algeria is a Moslem country, more Berber than 
Arab, with a dominating minority of about three-quarters of a million 
Frenchmen, and it has no genuine basis of agreement, except religion, 
with lands further east. The results of this week’s elections show 
that Algeria is still inevitably linked to France, and that the post-war 
policy of the Home Government has a fair chance of making the link 
more tolerable. 


The Monopoly Bill 


It was inevitable that the Monopoly (Inquiry and Control) Bill, 
published last week, should be a cautious and tentative document. 
Monopolies work in secret, their very existence is often hard to prove. 
But the case for legislation against them is clear. The difficulty is to 
draft that legislation, as is fully apparent from the present Bill. It 
is a point d’appui for a body of case law rather than a set of rules 
and penalties. Under it action to control monopolies begins with 
the Board of Trade. If the Board suspects the existence of a 
monopoly, then it may request the Monopoly Commission to 
investigate the facts. If these facts are established then the Board 
may ask the Commission to give an opinion as to whether the 
public interest is harmed. If it is, then Ministers may make Orders 
to end the monopoly. The most important clauses of the Bill 
may well turn out to be those which provide for the production 
of documents and the publication of the reports. The Bill has 
already been criticised on the ground that it does not apply to the 
festrictive practices of trade unions or to nationalised industries. 
The worst abuses of monopoly could easily arise in these cases, but 
it is hard to see how this Bill could be made to cover them. The 
restrictive practices of labour arz in a quite different category from 
those of business. And the situation arising from the initiation 
of action by the Board of Trade against, say, the Coal Board would 
be awkward to say the least. The drafting of the Monopoly Bill 
itself produces that awkwardness and it would be interesting to 
know how far it was deliberate. 
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AT -WESTMINSTER 


UESTION TIME on Tuesday, the day of reassembly, was well 

attended. To the habitual stalwarts of Question Time, animated 
by inexhaustible curiosity and zeal for the public good, were added 
the wise virgins who wanted to make sure of a seat for Sir Stafford’s 
first Budget. The high light of these preliminary proceedings was 
the skilful cross-examination of Mr, Glenvil Hall, himself a barrister, 
by Colonel Erroll, a layman with a deceptively innocent expression. 
The cross-examination was neverthele$’s conducted in accordance 
with the best professional tradition. First of all, the helpful ques- 
tion: In view of the popularity of the short version of the Eeonomic 
Survey, would he cause to be prepared a similar popular edition of 
the Budget ? Mr. Glenvil Hall obligingly announced that a booklet 
would be published soon after Budget Day. Next, a seemingly 
innocent pathfinder: Have any steps already been taken in the pre- 
paration of this book ? “Of course they have,” replied Mr. Glenvil 
Hall with the rapt expression of a zealot rushing blindfold to his 
doom. “Does that mean,” rapped out Colonel Erroll with the air 
of one producing a coup de grace, “that the Budget has already 
been revealed to the Central Office of Information?” Mr. Glenvil 
Hall reeled visibly at this forensic assault upon his solar plexus, but 
recovered himself sufficiently to answer becomingly, and then with- 
drew from the scene under cover of a jesting supplementary from 
Mr. Silverman, which amused Mr. Silverman very much. 

* * * * 

Meanwhile. the Prime Minister had been questioned by 
Mr. Fleming about the absence of legal qualifications in the members 
of the Advisory Board appointed in respect of Communist and 
Fascist Civil Servants. Mr. Attlee, himself a barrister, said that 
a certain amount of legal training was always useful in order to enable 
one to judge anything, but he considered that in this particular 
matter experience and knowledge of human nature is perhaps better 
than technical legal qualifications. This seemed to put the matter 
admirably from the Prime Minister’s point of view ; but Mr. Brown 
sought to improve upon it by putting forward political horse-sense— 
whatever that may be—as a desirable qualification. Then we had 
Mr. Bevin’s.statement on the Berlin situation. This was, naturally, 
listened to with eager attention, and delivered with Mr. Bevin’s 
customary weighty deliberation, except for a momentary, and par- 
donable, hesitation about the pronunciation of Kommandatura. 

* * a * 

And so to the Budget, on which we all have our views ; and very 
few of as have refrained from passing them on to our neighbours. 
As a Parliamentary performance, Sir Stafford’s speech was of the 
highest quality and the most impeccable austerity. He weighed out 
his words with the sparing measure of a careful and conscientious 
grocer ; and fashioned his theme with a sculptor’s artistry. All this 
he did virtually unfortified, to the surprise of those who had momen- 
tarily forgotten that to a man of Sir Stafford’s background a 
two-hour speech is no marathon performance. The jokes were 
agreeably few, and, indeed, the only intentional one misfired, which, 
curiously enough, was a compliment to its author, since it meant 
that his hearers were so absorbed in his line of thought that they 
had no wish to step aside from it. The peroration was also merci- 
fully short. Very few people can perorate at all, and nobody can 
perorate in a falling temperature, such as inevitably follows the dis- 
closure of the closely-guarded Budget secrets. Sir Stafford’s careful 
self-denial was a proof of judgement and real rhetorical skill. 

* * * * 

Mr. Churchill followed with commendation of Sir Stafford’s 
manner and condemnation of some of his matter, and of the “ econo- 
mists who believe that restriction, frustration, regulation, and taxa- 
tion are the prime agents by which the wealth of nations may be 
created.” A longer and more elaborate indictment was skilfully 
unfolded by Captain Crookshank later in the debate, and Dr. Dalton 
thundered reasonantly and at length from the Back Benches. But 
more interesting, perhaps, than Wednesday’s Budget debate was 
Mr. Bevan in the unfamiliar role of appecser. This sign of grace 
and graciousness in one hitherto thought to be as unbending in 
attitude as supple in dialectic was undoubtedly welcomed by the 
House. D. C. W.-S, 
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SECOND BEST BUDGET 


HE last thing that anyone expected of Sir Stafford Cripps 

was that he would produce a popular Budget. A reputation 
for presenting bad news without evasions is an almost unique poli- 
tical asset nowadays, and one which the Chancellor would be ill- 
advised to undervalue. Yet there were more smiling faces after 
the Budget speech than it was reasonable to expect only a month 
after the appearance of the grave Economic Survey for 1948, and 
two months after the rather desperate White Paper on Incomes, 
Costs and Prices. The vast majority of income tax payers had had 
their burden lightened, the total effect of the changes in purchase 
tax was to please a large number of small purchasers at the expense 
of a relatively small number of consumers of luxuries, and there 
was good news for those who regularly enjoy live entertainment— 
including the formidable number of one million who watch pro- 
fessional football matches each Saturday. The layer of benefits 
may be thin for the most part, but it is spread over a very wide 
area. This fact will more than offset the inconvenience caused 
by a slight increase in the price of drinks and tobacco. As for 
the sorrows of the 125,000 who will pay the special contribution 
on investment income, they will be readily forgotten by the rest, 
and it will never occur to anybody to spart a tear for the book- 
makers at dog tracks who will now have to pay for the privilege 
of taking the backers’ money. 

In the first place, this generally pleasing effect was achieved 
simply by the application of intelligence by the Chancellor. In 
this respect both the old picture of the man who gave the word 
austerity a new meaning and the more recent impression of a 
warm-hearted dispenser of benefits are irrelevant. The Budget 
is first and foremost the work of a very skilful man, who has suc- 
ceeded in providing for a genuine surplus without at the same 
time giving serious discouragement to large numbers of producers. 
Nor can he be accused of seeking a specious popularity by these 
means. The income tax reliefs, consisting of the raising of the 
exemption limit from {£120 to £135, the expansion from {£75 to 
£200 of the layer of income paying tax at the reduced rate of 
six shillings, the increase in the earned income allowance from 
one-sixth to one-fifth, and the increased allowance to married 
women who go out to work may well act as genuine incentives 
to increased effort. Certainly if they do not so act; their effect 
will be pernicious, since the additional spendable income will 
then be inflationary. Again, the reduction of purchase tax on 
necessities should act as a genuine encouragement to wage-earners 
and their wives, and is clearly not intended to be a mere sop to 
them. And even in these affluent times no Chancellor who takes 
another £47 million from drinkers, smokers and the patrons of 
football pools can be said to be angling for cheap popularity. 
Above all, it takes a literally unprecedented combination of mental 
clarity and boldness to write down a paper surplus of £789 million 
to an estimated real surplus of £330 million. It is true that the 
former figure can only be arrived at by the unscientific accountancy 
of the Treasury, which includes in the current accounts such 
fortuitous items as receipts from the sale of surplus stores and 
recapture of excess amounts granted to Government Departments. 
But it takes great restraint in any Chancellor to deny that these 
items are a genuine surplus at all—and much more restraint than 
Sir Stafford Cripps’s predecessor was ever willing to show. 

In fact, the Budget cannot be adversely criticised either for the 
generally encouraging impression which it gives to the majority 
of taxpayers, or for the acumen with which measures were selected 
to produce this effect, or for the honesty with which the real 
surplus was stated. Its defects—for it has some considerable 
defects—lie deeper. In the first place, the so-called special con- 
tribution based on investment income contains some great dangers. 
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The more obvious criticisms have already been widely recognised 
It is a capital levy in all but name, as the Chancellor freely recog. 
nised when he said that it would be largely payable out of capital, 
and as such it discriminates against those citizens who have recog. 
nised and acted upon the truth that the employment of capital js 
as essential to our economy as the employment of labour. It js 
impossible for any Chancellor to guarantee that it is a “ once-for. 
all” device, since he can forecast neither the behaviour of later 
Governments nor even the shifts to which his own might be 
driven by a deterioration of its finances. The income tax was 
introduced by Pitt as a temporary measure in an-emergency which 
has so far lasted 149 years. Again, those persons who have a 
income of £2,000 a year plus an investment income of £250 may 
be a minority and may indeed pay the £105 million required of 
them without undue grumbling in the present emergency, but the 
volume of saving will suffer in the process, and it is possible tha 
they will think twice before they invest again and thus lay them. 
selves-open to the risk of another “ once-for-all” contribution, 
A deep root of trouble lies here. Can it really be expected tha 
the present Government will ever abandon its discrimination ig 
favour of wage-earners and agagnst investors, even when the ill 
effects of the discouragement of enterprise become more apparent 
than they are now? The trade unions accepted the policy o 
holding down incomes reluctantly and with many reservations, 
Now wage-carners benefit under the Budget. The employers 
accepted that policy more readily and with less ‘fuss. Now 
investors suffer another turn of the screw. Perhaps there may be 
an end to this process, but it cannot be said that the Budget ha 
brought that end in sight. 

More serious in the short run is the relatively small effect which 
the Budget is likely to have on the growth of inflation, despite al 
the prominence which the Chanceller gave to that aim. It is tre 
that he linked his Budget speech with a review of the nation 
economy as a whole, reminding his hearers that he is Minister for 
Economic Affairs as well as Chancellor of the Exchequer. Itis 
true that his Budget, unlike some of those of his predecessor, was 
not positively inflationary ; that he produced a genuine surplus; 
and that throughout he sought to enlighten rather than to impress. 
In all these things the present Chancellor is to the last as Hyperion 
to a satyr. But when the national income rese by £670 million 
in the year 1947—and it has probably not stopped rising yet— 
can there be any real confidence that a surplus of £330 million 
will do much to stem the inflationary tide ? And honest as that 
surplus is, it is still possible to see ways in which it is really over- 
stated. It includes the £105 million to be produced by the special 
contribution. But the Chancellor said that that will be met out 
of capital, and so for the most part it will. That means that it 
will have no automatic anti-inflationary effect whatever, for defl- 
tion comes from a reduction of current expenditure, not from a 
reduction of capital. Thus the real surplus is only £225 million. 
A rather more thorough reshuffle of the capital and current items 
in the national accounts than that suggested by the Chancellor 
might reduce it a little further. The effort to stop inflation must, 
of course, continue, but it will clearly be unwise to expect that the 
Budget will do much to reduce the sharpness of the struggle. The 
cure for inflation will need to be more drastic than this. 

In the end there is no escaping the fact that this Budget, like 
any other Budget, is not the work of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer alone, but part of the expression of the policy of the 
Government of the day. No Chancellor can avoid leaving some 
of the marks of his personality on the Budget, and Sir Stafford 
Cripps has left his in the genuine attempt which has been made 
to relate the national accounts to the economy as a whole, in the 
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fidiness and honesty which have been applied to the accounts 
themselves, and perhaps in smaller touches, such as the reduction 
of the tax on live entertainments and the exemption given to small 
entertainments in rural areas. Above all, he has presented the 
Budget with a lucidity and a warmth of sympathy which are much 
more characteristic of him than the drab austerity with which he 
is depicted by caricaturists. But he cannot avoid expressing some- 
thing of the less admirable mind of the Government, of the official 
Labour Party and of the T.U.C. The pretence that the process 
of robbing capital to pay labour can go on for ever has not been 
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dropped. The fallacy, implicit in the White Paper on Incomes, 
Costs and Prices and explicit in the policy of the trade unions, 
that somehow inflation can be reduced while real incomes are 
increased, has not been swept away. The vast swelling of both 
the income and expenditure sides of the national accounts through 
the preposterously ambitious scale on which the Government 
attempts to work has not been sensibly reduced. No Chancellor, 
however able and powerful, can cope with all these handicaps at 
once, but Sir Stafford Cripps’ first Budget was the best attempt 
that has been made so far. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


O say that Sir Stafford Cripps increased his already very con- 
T siderable Parliamentary stature by his Budget speech on Tuesday 
is to say a good deal, but to say less would be to fall short of the 
truth. The outstanding features of the speech were order ~nd 
clarity. The Chancellor announced at the outset the divisions of 
his subject (which covered the economic as well as the financial 
field), kept to them faithfully, and under each head made his mean- 
ing so unmistakable that he was not interrupted once in the whole 
2} hours by a request for elucidation. But there was more to it 
than that. He had to geconcile the demand of a large section of 
his own party for a capital levy with his own conviction that a 
capital levy, whether just and desirable or not, was quite imprac- 
ticable. Hence the expedient—intrinsically good or bad, but 
politically dexterous—of the levy on last year’s investment income. 
He had to affect some recognition of the trade union demand for a 
limitation of profits (which have increased by a lower percentage 
than wages). Hence the implication that while a voluntary limitation 
of dividends can be accepted for the moment, the question may 
have to be’ reconsidered next year. Hence, too, the reminder (to 
his own malcontents) that, as things are, 60 per cent. of all distributed 
profits are annexed by the State through the operation of income tax 
and profits tax. With the controversy on whether the Budget is 
inflationary or deflationary I do not meddle. But that the pre- 
sentation of it was a supremely able performance is beyond all 
question. 

. * * * * 

The best news I have heard of late about the United Nations— 
and good news about the United Nations is rather badly needed—is 
that Commander Robert Jackson has been appointed to a new office, 
second only to that of the Secretary-General, M. Trygve Lie, and is 
sailing to America to take up the work next week. The announce- 
ment will not mean much to those who know nothing of Commander 
Jackson. Those who have seen his vigal and galvanic personality at 
work will realise how effective a driving-force is being put behind 
the United Nations’ machinery. An Australian by birth, Commander 
Jackson, who is 36, served for eight years in the Australian Navy, 
was later a member of the Staff of the Minister of State in Cairo 
and Director-General of the Middle East Supply Centre, and then, 
as Senior Deputy Director-General became the chief organiser of 
UN.R.R.A. The administrative ability of which he has given con- 
spicuous evidence in these posts should have great scope at U.N.O. 

* * 7 k 

Sir Ernest Gowers’ long-looked-for booklet Plain Words, written 
primarily to improve civil servant’s English, is now available and can 
be obtained from the Stationery Office for a florin. In his second 
line he speaks of something or other being, or seeming “a work of 
supererogation.” Later on he quotes someone as saying of the words 
used by one great poet: “fewer would not have served the turn, 
and more would have been superfluous”; is he quite certain that 
the substitution of “a work of supererogation” for the last word 
of the quotation would have been an improvement? Elsewhere he 
femarks that early in the war the finding of alternative accommoda- 
tion (a phrase which Sir Ernest condemns) caused “many a head- 
ache.” Is this meant literally, or is it a lapse into what has become 
a particularly tiresome cliché ? Let us hope the former. It seems 
that people who write about the use of plain words may after all be 
oaly human themselves ; on the whole it is better so. As a whole Sir 





Ernest Gowers’ pamphlet is an engrossing publication. I should 
like to see my colleague Harold Nicolson turned loose on it. 
* 7 * x 

I observe that Professor Hyman Levy, of the Imperial College of 
Science, is credited by Ceteka, the official Czech News Agency, with 
having stated at Prague last week that Britain was enslaved by America 
and would not be able to enter the next war because British workers 
would never make war against the Soviet Union. It would be interest- 
ing to know whether Professor Levy was accurately reported. If he 
was, his remarks were no doubt received with acclamation by Prague 
in its present mood. If he was, I may add, his performance seems 
grossly reprehensible. Professor Levy is, of course, fully entitled to his 
own opinions and no one could object to his criticising this country as 
loudly as he likes—in this country. But there are certain decencies 
which most people observe. One of them restrains British citizens 
from calumniating Great Britain abroad. Those who dishonourably 
distinguish themselves by defying such restraint are fortunately few. 

* * * * 

Addenda to observations (from various contributors). Signatures 
are illegible because while a man’s (or for that matter a woman’s) 
handwriting evolves with age, signatures, through their multiplication 
on cheques and other documents, get subconsciously fixed, and the 
subconscious effort to fix them produces illegibility. (This leaves 
me profoundly sceptical).—Signatures, yes, but what about ladies 
who give no indication whether they are Mrs. or Miss. Is it better 
to write to a Miss as Mrs. or to a Mrs. as Miss? I am incapable 
of pronouncing on this ; life was simpler in days when every lady 
over a certain age was Mrs.—Finally, anyone can tell on what day 
of the week he was born by consulting a perpetual calendar from 
1800 to 2,000 A.D. (which should cover most present needs). Very 
likely, and no doubt such things should have a place in every 
household. But I question whether they have. However, other 
people point out that by diligent research and co-ordination in pages 
of the Book of Common Prayer which commonly receive too little 
public attention—those namely preceding the Order for Morning 
Prayer, and devoted to a series of abstruse tables—you can discove 
not only the date of Easter up to the year A.D. 2299 but also the 
day of the week you were born on. A most comforting thought. 

* * * * 

Dr. Edith Summerskill’s party broadcast on Saturday was as 
capable as one would expect, though her opening passages worked 
sentiment quite as hard as it is wise to work it. But the passage 
which struck me most was one which dwelt on the benevolence of 
the Government in paying out £396,000,000 a year in food subsidies 
—no less than 12s. 6d. a week for every family in the kingdom. The 
calculation is beyond me, but I have no doubt it is all right. But 
I wish Dr. Summerskill had calculated at the same time how much 
each family was being docked in income-tax and taxes on tobacco 
and tea and sugar and various other staffs (or staves) of life to provide 
the £396,000,000. Probably some calculations are beyond her too. 

x * * * 

I hear that The Spectator is for sale. That is very interesting 
news—or would be if there were a word of truth in it, which there 
is not. I am not clear who the putative purchaser is—perhaps 
Mr. Pollitt. But possibly there is some terminological confusion. 
The Spectator is, in fact, being sold every week, very satisfactorily. 

JANUS. 
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REAL AMERICAN AID 


By WALTER TAPLIN 


EFORE President Truman signed the Foreign Aid Bill, providing 

$5,300 million for aid to Europe in the current year, the first 
shipments under the European Recovery Programme were already 
on their way. In fact the reality of Marshall Aid had overtaken 
the ideal and the whole nature of the question had changed. A 
series of practical problems of the purchase, shipment and distribu- 
tion of goods must now take precedence over theoretical disputes as 
to whether those goods should be sent at all. The last bone thrown 
to the quarrelling theorists was the President’s assertion that “The 
Foreign Assistance Act is the best answer this country can make 
in reply to the vicious and distorted misrepresentations of our efforts 
for peace which have been spread abroad by those who do not wish 
our efforts to succeed.” The first proof of practical action was two 
shiploads of wheat and one of lard, bound for Italy. 

It is of course too much to expect that the theoretical dispute will 
stop at this point. The Cominform can hardly write off its main 
working asset, which is the argument that the Marshall initiative 
is only the latest phase in a plot by American capitalists to enslave 
Europe. Nor can the critics of American aid in this country be 
expected to fall silent. Indeed to the extent that those critics accept 
the excellence of American intentions and confine their attention 
to the possible shortcomings of American methods they will probably 
have a function. But these are not the main issues from now on. 
They take second place to a whole budget of strictly practical prob- 
lems concerning the exact categories of goods which the European 
countries expect to receive, the chances that the Americans will be 
able to supply them from their own resources or obtain them else- 
where, the machinery whereby they shall be allocated among the 
claimants (who will certainly compete for them), the cases in which 
some quid pro quo must be given, and the methods whereby any 
leakage, direct or indirect, into the Russian sphere of influence can 
be avoided. All these issues are presented at once. The need to 
solve them provides, at least so far as the higher administration is 
concerned, the first guarantee that the passage of the European Re- 
covery Programme through the American Congress will not be taken 
as an excuse for a slackening of effort in Europe. 

As to the actual goods required, the foundation of a programme 
was laid at the Paris Conference. The effort which Sir Oliver 
Franks and his colleagues put into the statement of an import pro- 
gramme will now have to be renewed to keep that programme up to 
date and consistent with the realities of the supply situation. One of 
the more elementary lessons of war experience was that no import 
programme remains stable, and events since last September have 
done plenty to upset the assumptions then made as to the amounts 
of particular commodities which might be available. But it is un- 
likely that the main structure set up in the General Report of the 
Committee of European Economic Co-operation has been altered. 
It was then decided that there was a relatively short list of temporary 
imports the need for which would decline rapidly. The chief of 
these were shipping, coal, nitrogen fertiliser and certain capital 
equipment. Coal production in Europe has in fact increased fairly 
well during the winter. Another short list of long-term imports 
for major capital projects, including petroleum equipment and steel 
plant, is not expected to undergo any important alteration. Thus 
the bulk of the programme still remains those things which are 
necessary to keep Europeans alive and their ordinary economy run- 
ning from day to day—food, petroleum, semi-finished steel, cotton 
and a long list of miscellaneous materials. 

No false conclusions need be drawn from the fact that so much is 
neéded for consumption. Recovery in Europe must be founded on 
an improved capital equipment. But that does not mean that all that 
equipment must be imported. The same end will be achieved if the 
workers of Europe have a large proportion of their daily needs met 
from America, while building factories and machines for themselves. 
Nevertheless the proportions in which imports under the aid pro- 
gramme are split between goods for immediate consumption and 
goods to be used in building up the productive machinery are 
absolutely crucial and they cannot be decided in Europe alone. For 
example the British Economic Survey for 1948 insists—even over- 
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insists—that steel is the main bottleneck, and this cry is echoed else. 
where in Europe. But it is most unlikely that the steel impor 
required in 1948 according to the Paris Report will be mer, 
such is the urgency of demand within the United States fo 
home consumption. Conversely the European countries are likely 
to find with E.R.P. in peace, as they did in the first months 
of Lend-Lease during the war, that the products which America js 
most ready to give up are not necessarily the ones most needed else. 
where. The marrying of supply and demand when the price factor 
is only secondary is a task whose complexity has hardly yet beey 
realised and it is clear that the programme will require an impressiye 
administrative machine if that task is to be satisfactorily performed, 

At present the machinery is rudimentary. Partly because of dis. 
agreement as to its very nature and partly because of Americap 
politics which prevented the sixteen European countries concerned 
from concerting measures until the State Department was certain 
that E.R.P. would be accepted by Congress, real progress in Europe 
can only be said to have begun after the Paris meeting of the sixteen 
nations which ended on March 16th. The phrase “continuing 
organisation ” is still the nickname for a body which has not yet been 
christened, much less found its own feet. All that is reasonably 
certain about it is that it will follow the war-time model of th 
Combined Boards, which allocated the resources of the Allies. Tha 
is to say its secretariat will be small and have very limited discretion, 
the main power of decision resting with the delegations of the 
respective countries. That in turn means that the American sup 
pliers of aid will be dealing in effect with sixteen (or, with Westem 
Germany, seventeen) separate claimants. The degree to which thos 
claimants will be able to agree among themselves as to their respective 
contributions to the recovery programme, and consequently as to 
their respective shares in a total supply of external aid which js 
bound to fall short of demand, remains to be seen. If they fail t 
agree, then only sheer genius at the American end will prevent waste 
of time and materials. If they succeed, then in the process of creating 
a machine they will have achieved the major end of positive European 
co-operation. 

At the American end this subject of organisation has been much 
more exhaustively argued, but the results so far are not great. For 
weeks the staple of Congressional dispute was whether the controlling 
body should be the State Department, or an outside group of bus- 
ness men, or a committee of Congress itself, or some combination 
of these things. In the end it was decided that there should bea 
single administrator of Cabinet rank, with complete autonomy in 
economic matters and a right of appeal to the President in the event 
of disputes with the State Department. Mr. Paul Hoffman, the 
new administrator, will be a very powerful individual, but at the 
moment he has no organisation and is unlikely to have one until 
the end of April. In the meantime the agreement of the participating 
nations to am emergency programme will be obtained, and presum- 
ably the organisation which administered interim aid to a few Eure 
pean countries during the winter will continue to get cargoes away 
with admirable despatch. But the composition of those cargoes will 
not become easier to decide as time goes on. Clearly, so far as the 
United States is concerned, the next few weeks will be crucial 
There is all the difference in the world between an organisation 
working with the vigour and imagination—and tact—of Lend-Leas 
in its hey-day and a conglomeration of obstructions like the later 
Office of Lend-Lease Administration, which did little more tha 
preside over its own decline. 

All these matters will have to be watched in the next few months 
In this country we may expect to see an improvement in the supplits 
of tobacco, non-ferrous metals, agricultural machinery, coal-mining 
equipment, wheat and dairy products. We may now hope for 4 
postponement, and if all goes well for the banishment for good, 
of the worst austerities foreshadowed in the Economic Survey. We 
may expect the American Congress to switch its main attention 0 
the conduct of the Presidential Election campaign, which certainly 
does not mean that nothing will be said about E.R.P. No doubt 
there are still a few brickbats left to be thrown by isolationists a0 
by Mr. Henry Wallace at the countries of Western Europe, It 8 
fairly certain that the first murmurs to the effect that no Amenca 
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aid must be allowed to leak eastwards will become louder and there 
may even be a demand that trade ties between Eastern and Western 
Europe be cut altogether. It is quite possible that there may be 
an attempt to introduce into the working of E.R.P. principles as 
dangerous to prosperity as the principle of non-discrimination which 
did so much to dissipate Britain’s dollar resources. If so the trouble 
must be tackled not in a spirit of carping at Americans in general 
but as a matter of organisation to be settled reasonably between 
friends. There will be plenty to do, and less time than ever for 
theoretical argument. So long as there is wind in windbags there 
will be talk of an American capitalist plot, of American aid as some- 
thing which gives us a “ breathing space” (whatever that may be, 
if it is not a synonym for nothing) and of a Challenge to a Free 
World. But the real job is one of production at home, of which we 
have heard much, and organisation abroad, of which we shall now 
hear a lot more. The reward is plenty for everybody. 


FIRST THINGS FIRST 


By LORD VANSITTART 


OMEONE said at the outset of the French Revolution: “A new 

idea is afoot in the world—happiness.” The events of the past 
150 years have untaught us much of that late eighteenth-century 
optimism, which carried over so profusely into the nineteenth. Now 
we have reacted, and our characteristic is apprehension. The 
twentieth century, which is—and likes to be thought—hard-boiled, 
has fewer illusions; and if we had more, two world-wars have 
“larned” us, Yet our heartbreaking times have in fact repeatedly 
launched their less ambitious, though equally far-reaching, slogans ; 
and they all amount to some form of security. We hitch our waggon 
to stars whose light may take less long to reach earth. 

Nor perhaps are our lower flights of fancy so far wrong. Security 
clearly comes before happiness, because there is no chance of the 
latter without the former. To be happy one must at least be alive, 
and the chances of our species are “ progressively ” diminishing. 
Thus we are being driven back to the instinct of stark self- 
preservation. The eighteenth-century optimists would have won- 
dered at our courses ; but first things first—even with a shrug. The 
point to which I am steering is that whenever “a new idea is afoot 
in the world” men tend to run it off its legs. They went off with 
such a will after the old novelty of happiness that they outran the 
possible, which is the art of politics. They expected more of life 
than she could give, and continued to do so till they lapsed into the 
disillusionment and accidie of our times. Dr. Joad has given a 
philosophical and practical account of our condition in his new book 
Decadence, without however including among his explanatory 
ingredients the results of starting excellent notions at a pace which 
we are physically unable to sustain. 

So we have been continually trotting out the colt security, and 
whipping it into the gallop of a race against time. This is damaging 
to its prospects of “training on.” Let us look back—only a little. 
We bred the League of Nations, and put our shirts on it. We 
expected as much too much—and too soon—of our “ new idea” as 
did the eighteenth-century revolutionaries of theirs. We assumed a 
community which did not in fact exist, and which could only be 
created by slow and exacting steps. I shall always be convinced that 
the first step should have been to found “ within the framework ”— 
to use the jargon—an interlocking western alliance with strict 
obligations of co-ordination and efficiency. This doubtless would 
have been condemned as pedestrian, if no worse; but it would 
certainly have prevented World War II—and it would have spread. 
Security would have been within reach. Instead, we maundered along 
in more general assumptions, with which no facts corresponded. 
Then suddenly—when no security at all was left—we put forth the 
weaponless abracadabra of “collective security,” which, built on 
sand, proved a lethal booby-tap. We failed because we had not 
felt our way. We really must not make the same mistake again. 
The best of colts cannot recover from a bad start. 

When much time has been wasted, there is always a tendency to 
haste. Orientals used to call a slow train the “hurry train,” because 
it puffed so much in apparent efforts to move faster. “The new 
idea” of western unity is fifty years overdue ; and even recent time- 
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tables are behind the times. I remember putting down a motion 
on western unity in the House of Lords at the beginning of 1946, 
and getting nowhere. More than two years later we have awoken 
to the immense urgency of our destination, and, vital though it is, 
there are limitations to our pace. One of La Fontaine’s most cele- 
brated fables begins: 
“Rien ne sert de courir; il faut partir a point.” 

That is only partly true; we can make up leeway steadily. 

We are all agreed now that there is not a moment to lose in 
co-ordinating and increasing western defensive power—based 
squarely on the principles of the United Nations Charter and under- 
written of course by an American military guarantee, without which 
the construction may prove as deceptive as “collective security” a 
decade ago. I have already pointed out in Parliament that we are 
living in the equivalent of 1938. Again, we are all agreed in hastening 
forward, with our feet on the ground, the economic integration of 
the western world, though this is necessarily a slower and more 
intricate business that the relatively simple co-ordination of foreign 
policy and armed defence. So far so good ; and the going lately has 
been extremely good. We are all doing our best to make up for our 
failure to “start in time.” The British Government in particular 
has done much to cancel the reproach of its initial tardiness. 

Where we do not all agree is on the length to which we can go 
in the first élan of the new idea. To be precise, the question is 
whether we can proceed straightway to federation. An imposing 
array of members of the House of Commons is ardently pressing 
this goal. I hate to seem a laggard where I have sought to pioneer ; 
but I must be true to my previous convictions. In a book on this 
subject, written a year ago, I said that federation, though the ideal, 
could only be reached by stages, and that in practice it might more 
probably prove to be the third stage than the second. To that view 
I reluctantly adhere, for nothing has occurred, though much has been 
dreamed, to change it. I believe, as always, in the ultimate federation 
of Western_Europe. (It is futile at present to pursue the bog-fire of 
an all-European federation ; for Eastern Europe has been deliberately 
set against the West by the Communazis, and there is more likely 
to be war than peace between the twain.) But of the west I have 
hopes, whose complete fulfilment is not yet. Those who think thus 
must expect reproach. It will be affirmed that other western nations 
are ahead of us in the counsel of perfection. That may be so, but 
the argument seems drawn from no better premises than would be 
furnished in the contrary sense by the considerable body of support 
for federation in Westminster. In other words, support for the full 
programme is patchy; it is forthcoming from many an illustrious 
mind, but the average head has hardly pondered the question at 
all, and must yet be brought to do so. 

On the other side are ranged minds equally penetrating, who point 
to the practical obstacles in the way of realising the design—for 
example, the position of the Dominions. Both advocacy and objec- 
tion have been well put, and I shall not recapitulate. My doubt is 
of a different order. I do not believe that we are all—and little less 
will serve—yet spiritually fit for this difficult blessing: homo sapiens 
is not yet sapient enough. In that there is no pessimism, Let me 
illustrate my meaning. In 1940 I was one of the moving spirits in 
the offer to France of common citizenship. The offer was well 
worth making in the desperate need of keeping France afoot. In 
the fusion of war the project might have worked, but less well 
thereafter without longer preparation and training. Because a 
crescendo is essential, I would not make the offer again yet; and 
that means much for so tenacious and sentimental a Francophile as 
I have been for fifty years. I believe that we shall tread that path 
in the end, not only with France but with other true democracies. 
I know, however, too much of the reciprocal ignorance, the endemic 
sournesses so easily manifest—or fostered—between neighbours or 
even more naturally like-minded people, such as the English-speaking 
lands. Surely we must eradicate these moral obstacles—more serious 
even than the practical ones—before we can hope for corporate unity 
so close that it might increase friction at every recurring rub. The 
aim can be achieved, and let us set about it heartily ; but to federate 
without preparing the ground would be to reverse the order of 
wisdom. The French aver that the better is the enemy of the good ; 
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and this again is only partly true. The good has begun, and the 
better will follow, if we are patient and, above all, strong. 

“Only be thou strong and very courageous.” That is the 
immediate need as I see it; for our unity will be put to searing 
tests by Totalitaria. Unity demands confidence, which in turn 
demands proven strength and good faith. It was Belgium’s lack of 
faith in Anglo-French strength that caused her inter-war defection. 
We must never again fail each other on such grounds. When tariff- 
barriers are down, and weapons standardised and steel-production 
allocated—to pick but a few of the tasks to hand—Western Europe 
will have acquired not only the new idea but the new habit of 
integration, and come the more surely and smoothly to the next 
stage. Then will be the time for “ spiritualising frontiers,” to use 
a phrase of which the late M. Titulescu was fond without knowing’ 
its meaning. But we know, and it takes some doing, and will be 
done. 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


By D. W. BROGAN 


IR WILLIAM REID DICR’S statue of Franklin D. Roosevelt in 

Grosvenor Square is to be unveiled on Monday. It is three 
years since Roosevelt died, since the news shocked the free 
world and gave a last illusory injection of hope to the rulers 
of the Third Reich ; and it is just over fifteen years since he first took 
the office-oath as President of the United States, a few weeks after 
Hitler came to power. The chronology underlines one of the sources 
of Roosevelt’s historical importance. He was the head of the most 
powerful State in the world during twelve most fateful years ; he was 
President of the United States for a longer time than Napoleon was 
Emperor of the French. He lasted—and that was one reason why 
he was able to play a great réle in history. Any president was bound 
to play a great réle in history, positive or negative, a great réle as 
Louis XIV played it or as Louis XVI played it. And there was 
no doubt which was Roosevelt’s réle ; it was positive. This is so 
evident now that it is hard to remember that when he was nominated, 
and, indeed, after he was elected, well-qualified observers were far 
from being unanimous that he would be an energetic and innovating 
leader. He was for some a good, easy, man with a talent for phrase- 
making and for political manipulation. Had the bullet which killed 
Mayor Cermak in JanuaPy, 1933, hit the target it was aimed at, there 
would have been the greatest historical dubiety as to the kind of 
president that he might have been. It was, indeed, a case of reversing 
Tacitus’s epigram, incapax imperii nisi imperasset. 

From the first day of the new Administration the impression of 
indecision was destroyed, and very soon after the first week of crisis 
a totally different impression was given, the impression of a man 
only too ready to take chances, to try everything once, to try totally 
inconsistent things at the same time. The new President was for- 
ever jumping on horseback and galloping off in all directions. Such 
were the criticisms that soon were showered on him—and some of 
them came from his own household, from good Democrats like the 
present American Ambassador. By the end of 1933 a great many 
of the supporters he had won had been alienated. In a sense this 
was natural. In 1932 the passionate desire of the American people 
was not to elect Roosevelt ; it was to get rid of Mr. Hoover. The 
Democratic party was bound to become a Cave of Adullam, and 
the cave-dwellers were bound to quarrel. What was not foreseen 
and what was not inevitable was the decisive fashion in which the 
chief of this very varied coalition came down decisively on one side, 
on the side of the radicals, of the experimenters. 

Of course, in the American sense Roosevelt had always been a 
“liberal” ; he had been for “clean government” against Tammany, 
for Wilson against Champ Clark, for the League of Nations against 
nascent isolationism. But as Miss Frances Perkins has told us, in 
what is by far the best book on Roosevelt as a personality, he was, 
in his early years, very much the gentleman in politics, very de haut 
en bas in his attitude, not at all conscious of how much he had to 
learn from such Tammany products as Al Smith and Robert Wagner. 
It was the disaster to his health that gave time and food for reflection, 
and, it may be hazarded, enabled his wife to encourage in him an 
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interest in social problems that was to bear fruit in later years, 
Roosevelt, the good-looking, rich, eloquent, arrogant young aristocrat 
was now by accident one of the “ under-privileged” himself. He 
“turned his necessity to glorious gain.” I have been told that while 
he was on a visit to Mexico, the peons, despite all propaganda, waited 
rather sullenly to see the all-powerful chief of the all-powerfy! 
neighbour. But when they saw the President’s big body being helped 
down the ramp, they realised that he, too, was subject to the sorrows 
of this world and had triumphed over them. 

Be the causes what they were, Roosevelt turned decisively to the 
Left. And there grew up in America a hatred of him that rose, in 
many cases, to the comparative dignity of madness. No one who 
visited America in his time can have failed to be shocked by the 
virulence, the meanness and the frankly pathological or treasonable 
character of the hatred felt and expressed by so many of the “ better 
elements.” The news of his death was received in some circles 
with a good deal more open rejoicing than was the news of the death 
of Hitler. And, on the other hand, it should be said for the honour 
of America that when VE Day came, the greatest of Republican 
papers, the New York Herald-Tribune, gave the portrait of the dead 
Commander-in-Chief pride of place on the front page. 

It is much too early to assess the New Deal. Much of it was #9 
long overdue that no President, not Mr Hoover had he been re. 
elected or even Mr. Garner had he come to office, could have delayed 
it long. Some of it, especially what can only be called the currency 
pranks, is dead. Most of it, even those things that the old Supreme 
Court thought it had killed, was re-enacted, and is now part of the 
American folkways—though a surprising number of European visitors 
still fail to notice it. No one who knew America in Coolidge’s time 
and has not been back can imagine what was the change in the 
climate of opinion by 1938. It was as important a transformation 
as was the Administration of Roosevelt’s great hero, Andrew Jackson, 
though not so consistent and intellectually impressive a performance 
as Wilson’s first term. But the world will remember Roosevelt more 
for his years as a leader in resistance to the Third Reich. True, in 
that resistance, Roosevelt’s reputation as a bold domestic reformer 
was an immense asset. The European workers, or those of them in 
the habit of making up their own minds, could not easily believe 
that this was merely the voice of demo-plutocracy no matter how 
hard Moscow or Berlin or Moscow and Berlin dinned it in their 
ears. And Moscow shows that it understands this by contrasting 
Roosevelt with his successors and conferring the apostolic succession 
on Mr. Wallace in defiance of all the evidence. 

Far sooner than our rulers did, Roosevelt smelled the danger, 
He had none of the business-man’s illusions that blinded Mr. Hoover 
and Mr. Chamberlain. He was not a business-man, but what a bitter 
enemy called him with unconscious insight, “country squire in the 
White House.” But the American people did not follow him—at 
first. And when they did follow him, as they did by electing him 
for the third time, they shut their eyes like a child taking a nasty 
medicine. I find it hard to believe that Roosevelt believed all the 
soothing words with which he sugared the pill; I find it equally 
hard to believe that the American voters believed the soothing words 
either. They let the President in the deeply indigenous tradition of 
presidential dictatorship take care that no harm befell the common- 
wealth, but they preferred to think as little as possible about the 
means. With Pearl Harbour the dreadful truth became clear, and 
for a moment there was an almost universal! rally round the leader 
who had foreseen. Even Mr. Westbrook Pegler was grateful that 
Roosevelt was in the White House, and Colonel McCormick was 
almost silenced for a day or two. 

This did not last. The war began badly, and the controversy 
over Pearl Harbour (again unbelievably vicious by British standards) 
raged, as it still does. Roosevelt was more a great war leader than a 
great war administrator. Wilson was certainly, in that sense, a better 
War Minister than Roosevelt. But Roosevelt was a great war leader. 
It was not merely a question of giving a rhetorical lead. I do not 
think that his war speeches are his best, and they are certainly inferior 
to Mr. Churchill’s. But he, like Mr. Churchill, was a bold and 
inspired chooser of men. He had found and promoted General 
Marshall; he backed to the limit General Marshall’s find, 
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General Eisenhower. He never allowed the political antics of General 
MacArthur’s entourage to affect his support of that ambitious soldier, 
And he had the pride and pleasure of seeing the United States Navy, 
the service he had wished to join as a boy and which he had helped 
to rule in the First World War, recover from Pearl Harbour and, in 
a series of campaigns whose brilliance and audacity ‘we in Britain 
have far too little appreciated, avenge and more than avenge the 
initial disasters. It was Roosevelt, too, who decided to make the 
great gamble of the atomic bomb, to give to the managers of “ Man- 
hattan Project ” not only all the material but all the political resources 
they needed. And before he died he knew that the new Prometheus 
had succeeded, for what good or ill no one yet knows. 

One last aspect of Roosevelt as a war leader is both highly topical 
and highly controversial. We may dismiss Mr. Wallace’s fairy tales 
to the effect that were Roosevelt alive all would be well in the 
relations between the Kremlin and the White House. The question 
js not that. It is how far did Roosevelt, with his political arts and 
crafts, merely paper over cracks that were certainly there and had 
better have been dealt with when the “ strange alliance ” was still in 
working order and when Russia had fewer cards to play than had 
the Western Powers? The studied ambiguities of Teheran and Yalta 
represented tactics that the President had used, for the most part 
successfully, in American politics. Were they at all fitted for the 
new-world politics? In some cases Mr. Churchill’s more pessimistic 
and less personal approach was wiser. He, at least, paid Stalin the 
compliment of not treating the Marxian scriptures as something like 
the platform of the Democratic party, all right for show but of no 
serious Meaning to the boys in the back room. 

But this is speculation. What is not speculation is the loss suffered 
by the removal from the scene of the man whom the most virulent 
propagandists would have found difficulty in representing as a tool 
of Wall Street, and difficulty in persuading that the régimes set up 
in Poland or Czechoslovakia were simply native variants on a highly 
respectable form of democracy indigenous to the country of Ivan the 
Terrible and Peter the Great. In other fields, too, the voice, the 
leadership, the sense of timing, the boldness of the great President 
have been missed. We have not had since the end of the war a 
voice in the West to drown the blare of the loud speakers directed 
from the Kremlin. Roosevelt, like Lincoln, died in the moment of 
victory, leaving the problems of victory to honest and worthy suc- 
cessors who themselves would not, for a moment, claim equality of 
stature. Of Roosevelt as of Lincoln we can write: “ Untimelier 
death than his was never any.” 


MEALS AND MISCHIEFS 


By JOHN GARRETT 


GEORGIAN poet, true to the period’s passion for the minor 

pleasures of life, once opened a poem with the words: “ How 
nice it is to eat, all creatures love it so.” The mood in which the 
National Union of Teachers discussed the school meals service last 
week lacked this lyrical note. The spirit of the debate seems more 
accurately reflected in Caliban’s growling churlishness: “I must 
eat my dinner ”—and preferably alone. Loud cheers greeted a 
member’s question, “ Why should we be compelled to sacrifice our 
dinner-times in helping to serve school meals? This duty is 
always irksome, and it is degrading to be allied with such practices. 
The longer we accept this duty the stronger will be the claim that 
practice and usage have made it a part of our work, and the weaker 
will be our position to resist new inroads on our time.” Some 
responsible members of the Executive denied that the supervision 
of school meals was a duty of degradation, but when the Labour 
M.P. for Southampton reminded the conference that most of his 
political colleagues in Parliament were “very keen on school meals,” 
the cry of, “ They ought to try serving them,” was loudly applauded. 
Two members of the Executive put forward a motion, happily 
defeated, urging that members of the N.U.T. should be advised 
“to limit their participation strictly to the duties implied in Cir- 
cular 97 [which limits teachers’ duties to supervision] until condi- 
tions improved.” 
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The Easter conferences of teachers have in general reflected the 
distress and discontent inevitably caused by precipitate educational 
reform at a time when the lack of beaks, books and buildings make 
nonsense of the claim that a step forward has been taken. The 
indignation about school meals is a particular resentment having 
its root in the same cause. Teachers up and down the country are 
having to cope with serving meals in rooms and buildings pre- 
posterously unsuited for canteen purposes. Already harassed with 
over-large classes, which increase the nervous strain of their class- 
room work, they have now to control hungry children at inadequate 
meals. Less food has made children more fastidious about what 
they will eat, and the waste which goes on in school canteens is 
as prodigious as it is apparently inevitable. I remember as a child 
Seeing the porridge spurned at breakfast appear at every meal till 
supper, when hunger induced wiser counsels, but parents today seem 
to be made of less wise and less stern stuff. 


There are many teachers who deserve sympathy in their present 
dilemma. It would, however, be a tragedy if the permanent benefits 
of the midday meal, eaten in a community of teachers and taught 
under fitting and dignified conditions, were lost because of the present 
clamour of complaint. Properly understood, the school dinner 
represents an enormous extension of the teachers’ opportunity. There 
are few of us who at the end of a school day are not conscious of 
contacts intended but crowded out, of manifold jobs left undone, 
of pupils we wanted to see who have now gone to their homes. 
Dinner-time affords just that opportunity for informal and unofficial 
approach of which the day school has stood in dire need. If staff 
are segregated “on their dais serene” eating in lonely majesty, the 
opportunity is lost. The headmaster who has his own meal alone 
is being unworthy of his colleagues and his pupils. “Lie there my 
art,” Prospero exclaimed, as he discarded his magic robe when he 
wanted to have a confidential chat with his daughter. Similarly the 
schoolmaster should discard his gown, and seize eagerly with both 
hands the opportunity to talk with children, their defences down, 
as they seek to satisfy their common hunger. The most difficult as 
well as the most important job is then to try to make boys and 
girls understand that it is an invaluable part of the cultural tradition 
that good talk can accompany eating. Ideas can be interchanged, 
plans made, careers discussed, sports prospects debated, because the 
teacher is off his rostrum and the pupils out of their desks. If the 
time is used aright reciprocal understanding results. 

If educators believe that they have any mystery to impart, if they 
believe in the particular ethos which characterises the community of 
souls which a school is, they needs must want their pupils exposed 
to that influence and that ethos for as long as possible. Continuity 
of environment means that the school can do more for its victims. 
It is admitted that the tendency of recent legislation is to sap the 
responsibility of parents for their own children. Parents who yester- 
day were willing and anxious to make financial provision for their 
children’s needs are now so corrupted by the State’s anxiety to pay 
for bus tickets, bicycle upkeep, health inspection, examination fees, 
meals, and even advice about future careers, that they come seeking 
to know what further financial aid can be squeezed out of a bene- 
volent and apparently bottomless Exchequer. It is admitted that 
the sound learning which is the end of education is being menaced 
by the avalanche of book-keeping duties which threatens to submerge 
the teachers. But the provision of the school dinner to make pos- 
sible the living of the school day is a greater good than the possible 
harm done to the mother of ridding her of the responsibility of 
providing a midday meal. In any case, present inadequacies compel 
her to prepare a substantial high tea when the child comes home. 
I had the privilege of serving from its opening in 1935 a county 
school which had a well-equipped canteen. Looking back now I 
am certain that whatever was achieved at Raynes Park was primarily 
due to the successful fight to make boys stay to dinner and to giving 
the staff the opportunity of having the dinner-time with the boys 
to engage in the multifarious activities which gave them roots in the 
school. There was nothing “ degrading” in being associated with 
school dinners, which made possible the living of that rich and 
rewarding life. 

Of course, all this means more work, and to teachers who respond 
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to-extended opportunity with a determination to “ resist new inroads 
on our time” it will make little appeal. Like Ariel they complain, 
“Is there more toil ? Since thou dost give me pains, 

Let me remember thee what thou hast promis’d, 

Which is not yet perform’d me.” 
The teachers did wisely to insist that they were not cooks or waiters, 
and to demand from the Government high priority for cutlery and 
equipment necessary for the meals service to be conducted in 
decency and dignity. But it is difficult to see how we can claim to 
be a profession when we talk in the terms of a narrow, hours-and- 
wages-conscious trade union, and confuse extended opportunity for 
service to a great calling with cantankerous resentment to richly 
rewarding work. The wild words talked in some quarters at 
Douglas must inevitably do harm and mischief to a teaching service 
which already has a precarious hold on the affections of the com- 
munity. It is fortunate for the nation’s children that the extremists 
represent only a vociferous minority, and that their words are “ full 
of sound and fury signifying nothing” except their own blinkered 
visidn of their professional opportunities. 


LIFE IN ANTARCTICA 


By BRIAN BEVES 
Port Stanley, Falkland Islands. 

HE work of setting up British bases in the Antarctic and supply- 

ing them from a great distance with the numberless necessities 
required to make life led in isolation and in extremes of cold tolerable 
and even enjoyable is no small one. Since the war it has been 
performed by the Falkland Islands Dependencies Survey Committee, 
on which are represented the Colonial and Foreign Office and bodies 
connected with Antarctic exploration and research. This committee 
deserves full praise for its achievements. Stores for two years are 
provided, and bases need not nowadays (unless they choose) resort 
to such spécialités de la maison as penguin eggs and sea] steaks. 

There are nine British bases in existence in the Dependencies, 
but two of them, those on Laurie Island and on Coronation Island, 
both in the South Orkney Group, are at present unoccupied. Of 
the remaining seven, five are on islands lying off the main Antarctic 
Continent, and only one, the large base at Marguerite Bay, lies within 
the Antarctic Circle. The intention has always been that the main 
function of the bases should be a scientific one, and that they should 
only incidentally serve a political purpose. That is to say, if the 
leader of a base is, for example, a meteorologist, that is the justi- 
fication for his presence ; his tenure of the offices of local magistrate 
and local postmaster, though politically significant, is incidental. In 
addition, the fact that the scientific information compiled by the 
British bases is available for the benefit of any nation which may be 
interested gives support to our claim that we are not adopting a 
dog-in-the-manger attitude but, subject to simple respect for our 
sovereignty, are quite willing to allow any nation to carry out 
scientific research and exploration in the area. 

The wooden huts in which the occupants of the bases live are 
specially designed with layers of tin-foil and sisalkraft between the 
inner and outer walls, the former to reflect heat inwards and the 
latter to keep out wind and damp; some are even provided with 
double-plated greenhouses, where flowers and vegetables may be 
grown. Unfortunately there is only one other branch of equipment 
in which this high standard is maintained, and that is sledging 
equipment. There is naturally an element of romance in sledging, 
which gives it an unfair advantage in the public eye over more arid 
scientific studies. But it is no exaggeration to say there has been 
no sledging journey in the last thirty-five years with which this year’s 
combined summer journeys of the sledging parties from the two 
British mainland bases will not stand comparison, and this is in no 
small measure due to the stamina and training of their Labrador 
husky teams, and to their equipment. 

But it is the quality of the men and not of the equipment that 
ultimately decides the success of a huge venture of this sort. The 
charlatan and the exhibitionist have in the past found the Antarctic 
such a promising field for their activities that it is important to 
emphasise the extraordinary comradeship and lack of selfish ambition 
to be found among the British Antarctic parties ; indeed, it 1s almost 
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their distinctive quality. The good nature with which two precious 
places on the main southern trip from Marguerite Bay were sacrificed 
to Americans is only one example of this willingness to subordinag 
self to a common purpose. But these qualities alone, without tye 
leadership and the power of swift decision, would have been insuff. 
cient to have overcome the enormous physical difficulties which the 
sledging parties, and in particular that from Hope Bay, encountered 
blizzards and bad visibility, deep snow and slush, concealed crevasses 
and huge pressure ridges where lumps of ice the size of cottages hag 
been forced up by the action of glaciers working against the she} 
ice. One example will suffice. Nearing the end of their journey the 
Hope Bay party were faced with the problem of getting down, 
steep, heavily crevassed slope, reaching a gradient of one in two fg 
a stretch of 300 yards, split by an open chasm seven feet wide 
The dogs were unharnessed and thrown across this huge crevasg, 
while the sledges were towed over at high speed ; as for the men, 
they roped themselves and jumped. The value of the work whid 
has been done by these sledging parties is very considerable. Th 
greater part of the West coast of the Weddell Sea had only beg 
very inadequately surveyed before, and the frequent wide diver 
gencies between the coast as formerly charted and as it was actualy 
found to be, showed how necessary a comprehensive survey was, 

After this panegyric the other achievements of F.I.D.S. must com 
as something of an anticlimax ; but it should not be really necessay 
for them to form as great an anticlimax as they do. Every base is; 
meteorological station, in embryo at least, and meteorology js 
nominally the primary motive for their establishment. But tk 
equipment falls far short of that found in any service meteorologial 
office, and is insufficient to provide the range of information whid 
a modern station is expected to supply. Nor is it a question d 
expensive or elaborate equipment, though naturally this would 
further improve the quality and variety of the observations recorded 
To give an example, naval ships are commonly equipped with a 
simple instrument called a distant-reading thermograph, which 
records continual temperature and humidity, yet not one of them 
has been sent to the Antarctic bases. 

Lack of geological and biological experts has restricted work in 
these fields. The only geologist during the present season wa 
stationed at Hope Bay, and did valuable work on his base’s lo 
sledging journey. Biological work was done by the expedition’s tw 
doctors and by the meteorologist at Marguerite Bay, but they alo 
were held up by lack of equipment from making any elaborate 
investigation. Geological, botanical and biological collections ar 
made by all bases, and observations of wild life recorded ; the inten 
tion is a good one and the practice should be maintained, but th 
amateurs who keep these records and collections will be the first 
admit that lack of specialised knowledge and experience severely 
limits their value. Finally survey work carried out by the island 
bases included plain-table surveys of Deception Island in the South 
Shetlands and Signy Island in the South Orkney group. 

The prospects for the coming year are on the whole good, ani 
the university graduate element is making a stronger showing tha 
heretofore. There are to be four geologists, three of whom wil 
be available for sledging journeys. The powers that be have bee 
induced to smile more benignly than is their custom on the om 
biologist, and on the new doctor at Hope Bay. The former is being 
given equipment to enable him to make a detailed study of elephant 
seals, and the latter to do some bacteriological] research, to discovel 
what germs survive in or are peculiar to the Antarctic ; both men 
are also co-operating in ringing a variety of birds for the purpose 
of studying their movements, their breeding behaviour and the agt 
to which they live. On the debit side the surveyors, while they 
lack nothing in enthusiasm, are extremely inexperienced in com- 
parison with those who have been out before. Large gaps have been 
left in the ranks of the sledgers, and new hands will have to be 
trained, but the tentative sledging programme is _ nevertheless 
ambitious. The main task of the more northerly base will be to fil 
in certain blanks in their survey of the Weddell Sea coast, in pal 
ticular by surveying Cape Robinson and Jason Island. The Mat- 
guerite Bay party aim to survey Alexander I Land, the island lying 
south-west of Graham Land, and King George VI Sound, the large 
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stretch of ice which connects it with the mainland. In the past year 
opportunity has been taken where opportunity has been given. The 
task for the future is to widen this opportunity and to ensure that 
the technical and scientific qualifications of the personnel selected 
are adequate to maintain this record. 


“ WHERE THEY SING” 
By REGINALD GIBBON 

HEN Adolphus Crosbie found himself at Barchester with a 
train to wait for and nothing to do, he went into the cathedral. 
It was a Wednesday morning. A little spare old man was beginning 
jo chant the Litany. “I did not mean to fall in for all this,” said 
Crosbie ruefully to himself. But soon the charm of Mr. Harding’s 
yoice laid its spell upon him, and he ceased to regret that he had come. 

Does Barchester Cathedral still hear the Litany sung on Wednes- 
days and Fridays ? Or must it put up with the Litany said, in that 
unnatural “natural voice” which they develop whose task it is to 
address the Almighty in public prayer ? Mr. Harding, who relished 
the Litany, was something of a specialist in performing it. Doubt- 
less he felt a gentle glow of satisfaction while he chanted his way 
through solemn Obsecrations, onward into the pewy country of the 
“That-it-may-please-Thees,” while keeping some force in reserve 
to use when he came to the Agnus Dei. His voice, as described by 
Trollope, was “ tremulous yet strong.” Presumably not a good voice ; 
but perhaps all the better for not being too good, when one had to 
use it frequently, and without reference to the handicap of a cold 
orasore throat. Likely enough his listeners were so accustomed to 
Mr. Harding’s tremolo that they noticed little difference when the 
supposed tremolo became the bubble, or wobble, induced by an all 
foo genuine sore throat. 

Cathedral choirs are now so weak that some of them have ceased 
to be “choirs” and can be described merely as “collections of 
voices.” They will have some trebles, but their men will consist of 
a basso profundo on one side matched against a moderate baritone on 
the other, possibly two tenors, but probably one, a counter-tenor for 
Cantoris, a boy or two on the Decani side trying to sing the alto part, 
their changing voices being no longer equal to the treble. The 
Psalms (greatly reduced in number) are sung, but not always anti- 
phonally, from side to side, because it has become unhappily evident 
that the two sides of the choir have ceased to balance, and Cardinal 
Newman, if he returned as once he did “ to hear the English chanting 
again,” would be fortunate if now he heard in some what all our 
cathedrals could have given him then. 

The Cardinal would be grieved; Mr. Slope would be pleased. 
For the reformation which that gentleman failed to effect at Bar- 
chester has since fulfilled itself as a deformation in many English 
cathedrals. True, the chanting of the prayers, the singing or inton- 
ing of them on a note, has not been completely abrogated, as Mr. 
Slope would have wished, but quantitatively it has a reduced place 
in the services, and qualitatively it is bad enough to make Mr. 
Harding turn in his grave. Such chanting as we hear nowadays is 
rough, jerky, ill-controlled, the product, one supposes, of a minor 
canon who is hanging on to his note by his eyebrows and whose 
eyebrows are failing to take the strain. Whereas it should be—but 
kt the Baron von Ottringel describe it. One afternoon after 
a heavy lunch in a Canterbury hotel (he ordered everything on the 
list except bacon and sausage, for which his recent caravan life had 
given him a distaste) he wandered into the cathedral and became 
involved in evensong. 

“The bells left off; the organ began to rumble about; and a 
distant voice sing-songed something long. It had no ups and downs, 
no breaks ; it was a drawn-out thread of sound, thin and sweet like a 
trickle of liquid sugar. Then many voices took up the sing-song, 
broadening it out from a thread to a band. Then came the single 
trickle again, while I, hidden among the pillars, listened very well 
pleased.” 

All honour to the Baron (not a person of acute artistic sensibility) 
that he recognised good chanting. “Dearly beloved brethren” be- 
came for him “a trickle of liquid sugar.” Felicitous description ! 
Masterly comparison! But alas! Where is that chanting now ? 
It is gone. A lost art. Replaced at best by speaking (not singing) 
0M a note, at worst by speech intended to be on a note, but wobbling 
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all round it instead. This defacement of the chanter’s art is the more 
to be regretted when one reflects that though we have not got as 
much cathedral service as ‘we used to have, the little that remains 
has to go a much longer way. For the B.B.C, broadcasts every 
Tuesday an evensong sung in one or other of our choral establish- 
ments. So the cathedral service is exported to the world, and amongst 
much that is good is included the present-day perversion which 
calls itself chanting. The Dominions, which appreciate our best 
things so much better than we appreciate them ourselves, are not 
getting a fair deal. 

If any dean or member of a cathedral chapter. shall have read so 
far, he will now be saying, “Tush! Chanting indeed! It is as 
much as we can do to get any sort of singing.” And this is true. 
For times are hard for deans and chapters. Their first difficulty is 
financial. Income remains static ; expenses climb. The basses, tenors 
and counter-tenors, who should be filling forth the choir-stalls, are 
absent because they need three or four times the pre-war stipend, 
and the D. and C. cannot afford to pay it. A cathedral choir must 
also have its own choir school. In fairness to the choristers their 
school should not fall below the expensive standard of the State 
schools. Next to finance is the difficulty of housing a lay clerk if 
he comes fresh to the cathedral city. There is no place for him to 
live in. Few cathedrals still retain the Vicars’ Close, as at Wells, or 
their college as at Hereford, buildings which were provided to house 
the choirs in another age than this. Other cathedrals still possess 
the spacious houses which suited the nineteenth century, when 
canons were “rich men furnished with ability, living peaceably in 
their habitations,’ and supplied with the capable and copious 
domestic staff which the writer of Ecclesiasticus thought no need 
to mention. Some of these fine houses have undergone conversion 
into flats, a process which does something to provide the sort of 
accommodation which is needed. 

Thirdly, the suggestion is made that fewer people sing now where 
all men used to sing—in their baths. In other words, the eager 
amateur of singing has been repressed out of existence, a victim to 
his own hypercritical taste. He has listened to the excellent per- 
formers whom the B.B.C, puts on the air, and as with the Queen of 
Sheba, oppressed by the glories of Solomon, there is no more spirit 
in him. Nobody now asks him to come in for a little music or to 
sing a drawing-room ballad after dinner. Even if granted a hostess 
so bemused as to make the request, he would not have courage to 
respond. Too well, much too well, does the modest singer know his 
limitations. We are become a people of listeners. We listen to some- 
body’s symphony, clap our hands raw at the end of it, and there our 
musicianship ends.. A musical noise has become for us something 
which we may hear, but must not attempt to make. The little towns 
have lost the little choral societies which used from time to time to 
raise a cheerful noise. And so it befalls that the advertisements put 
forth by deans and chapters to announce vacancies in their choirs 
strike no responsive chord in the man who reads them. Singing is 
foreign to his thought. “If they wanted a crooner,” he says, “I 
might do something about it, but singing—no ! ” 

However, when all is said, it is money which cathedral choirs 
mainly lack. Modest indeed are the stipends offered. Perhaps the 
time will come when rich stockbrokers and wealthy industrialists 
seeking to deserve heaven will lavishly endow cathedral choirs. Roll 
on that happy day, and may the prayers of Mr. Harding avail to roll 
it quicker. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HOSE of us who aspire to intellectual sincerity are distressed 

when we encounter the incomprehensible in art or literature. 
We are not able, as are the philistines, to ease our disquiet by com- 
munal hilarity ; not for us is the gang cachinnation or guffaw. We 
are unable to persuade ourselves that a given artist or poet has 
produced these enigmas as some overt pleasantry, or with the sole 
intention to esbrouffer le bourgeois. We know very well that it 
requires a sustained effort of concentration to produce a poem or 
a picture and that no joke—no protest even—can possess the staying- 
power required to carry a creator through the period of gestation. 
Thus we, who are unable to dismiss such creation as no more 
than an insult or a pose, feel lonely when confronted with our own 
incapacity to appreciate or understand. - We are assured by those 
who are experts in such matters (and who wish us well) that a 
little patience will bring us illumination. There is truth in this. 
The riddles of one generation become the platitudes of the next. 
It is salutary to recall the legend that the directors of the Grosvenor 
Gallery, when first presented with Battersea Bridge (a picture 
which to us seems as obvious as Millais), hung it upside down. 
It is salutary to remember that when the first post-impressionist 
exhibition was held in London there were educated people to whom 
the Cézannes and the Van Goghs appeared so funny that they 
collapsed in laughter upon the divans. We have all had the experi- 
ence of revisiting a remembered gallery after twenty years and 
finding that the pictures have been altered utterly by our own 
experience during the intervening period. I can recall quite vividly 
the time when I was puzzled by Goya and disconcerted by the 
Burial of Count Orgaz. Yes, time, unquestionably, possesses silent 
powers of digestion. 

* * . * 


I can remember as a young man being much stimulated by 
F. T. Marinetti’s Zang Tumb Tumb in which he recounted his 
impressions of the first Balkan War. Having been in Istamboul 
at the time when the Bulgarian guns rumbled at Tchataldja, I read 
this narrative mainly as a factual account of experiences similar to, 
but not identical with, my own. The futurist style in which 
Marinetti cast his narrative appeared to me as little more than an 
original, but perfectly accurate, representation of sense impressions. 
When he wrote a sentence such as: “ Pan-pantraak tataraak tung 
tung zang panache STOP (fremamento istintivo .sussulto agonia 
dello chauffeur)” it seemed to me quite an ordinary manner in which 
to describe the sudden putting on of brakes. The synchronised 
chart in which, in diagram form, he illustrated the emotions of an 
aviator did not, in so far as I recall, appear to me as anything 
very unusual. When I look at that chart today I realise that it 
represents in fact one of the first experiments in unconscious asso- 
ciation. The aviator, as the central arrow indicates, is flying from 
Adrianople in the direction of Mustapha Pasha. In his ears there 
echo all manner of different coloured sounds—the brown rumble of 
his own machine, the yellow splash of shrapnel bursting, “the 
tired parabola of blue sounds,” the faint pink nostalgia for Paulette 
and the Quartier Latin—and these sounds merge into the sights 
and fears and longings which create a most intricate pattern in his 
mind. ‘Those were the days before we had all become Freud- 
conscious. I did not realise when I first read Marinetti that he 
was experimenting in a technique -which was in the years that 
followed to produce such curious and gifted imitators. It seemed 
no more to me than a rather startling book. 

* * * + 

Marinetti was, I suppose, one of the first to break down the barrier 
which until then had existed between the conscious and the un- 
conscious, between reality and the dream, and to seek to convey in 
the form of images the perpetual flow of irrational thought in which 
our psyche has its being. The Surrealists, when they came, avowed 
a different ancestry ; they regarded themselves as descended, not 
from the Italian futurist, but from de Sade, Baudelaire, Gérard de 
Nerval, Rimbaud, Lautréamont and, more immediately, Guillaume 


Apollinaire. They sought avowedly to base their method on “ pur 
psychic automatism” and to express “the real process of thought” 
uncontrolled by reason and independent of all aesthetic or mor 
preoccupations, They sought, with great ingenuity, to bring aboy 
the fusion of distinct realities ; one of their favourite methods was jp 
create assOciations between distant facts upon a plane equally yp. 
related to either of them. An image which they often quoted was 
that of the “chance meeting, on a dissecting table, of a sewing. 
machine and an umbrella.” In seeking in this way to widen th 
areas of experience, the French Surrealists were in desperate earnest 
The seriousness, the actual austerity, of their intention became 
manifest when their territory was for a moment invaded by Dada 
Tzara and Dali might startle the intellectuals of Ziirich, but th 
cruel anarchism of their theories failed in the end to impose itself 
upon Paris. André Breton repudiated Dadaism, and as the year 
passed many of the pioneers of surrealism (and notably Eluard 
René Char and even Aragon) developed into the most suggestive 
lyric poets of modern France. Having made their revolution, the 
returned almost to conformity. I do not pretend that I find a book 
such as René Char’s “ Seuls demeurent ” easy to understand: by 
there certainly do occur moments when one has some glimmering 
of the images which he wishes to convey. 
. * * * 


I should agree that to a large extent the system of free association 
has given a greater elasticity to our perceptions ; after all, to pu 
it on a different plane, it has given us “Itma.” Yet no person 
of intellectual sincerity can feel happy about the problem of com. 
munication between the artist and the public. It is quite true tha 
the stream of our thought is fed by many tributaries of unconscious 
association ; but this association derives from personal relationships 
which are not communicable. Thus a series of telephone numbers 
(3468, 4792, 2867) may possess for me all manner of interesting asso- 
ciations suggestive of energy, affection or delight ; but to those who 
do not share the associations which these numbers have for me, or 
cannot realise their personal significance, they are no more than 
a sequence of meaningless figures. When I read poems or look a 
pictures which are based upon associations which are wholly personal 
to the artist I have a distressing feeling that I am creating from 
them an individual pattern of feeling, which has nothing to do wih 
the pattern which existed in the artist’s mind. And since the pleasure 
I derive from art or literature is a co-operative pleasure—deriving 
from what the artist can give and I can receive—I feel lost when 
I am obliged to indulge in solitary speculation or enjoyment. I wish 
that the artist would not leave me so totally alone. It is for these 
reasons that I hope that some new trend will arise which render 
art and literature a little more co-operative, a little less uncom 
municabie. If only because it will help one to differentiate wih 
greater surety between what is good and what is bad. 

* * e * 


“ 


The cult of the incomprehensible may end by destroying al 
communication between the artist and the public and completely 
dislocate the balance between supply and demand. I have bee 
reading this week some poems written in the new mode @ 
“ lettrisme.” Let me quote the opening lines of a poem entitled 
“The distilled delivery of the weeping palms ”:— 

“ Arvina torda pled 

Boulimi pantoi gro 

Poluma tacca tac 

Azimu zimba bro 

Ticca tac flicca 

Zic Zic Zic.” 
It is an error to deride experiments. It may be that this poem, if 
read aloud by its author, would be as lovely as the sound of James 
Joyce reading Anna Livia. Yet I earnestly trust that lettrisme wil 
be confined in future to the spoken word, to “ incantatory verbalism.” 
It looks ill in print. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 
*“Coriolanus.’’ By William Shakespeare. (New.) 


“Tue Tragedy of Coriolanus,”’ Dr. Johnson thought, “is one of 
the most amusing of our authour’s performances.” Though one may 
not wholeheartedly endorse his choice of epithet one sees, as he 
develops his theme, what he means. “The various revolutions of 
the hero’s fortune fill the mind with anxious curiosity”: he means 
that this is an exciting play, and he is dead right. 

There is an instinctive, an almost animal, quality in the pride 
which bears Coriolanus to his doom; it is in his blood, not in his 
hair. Policy may dictate, reason accept the necessity for, humility 
or at least the show of it; but when the test comes an almost 
physical revulsion prevents the man from being untrue by a hair’s 
breadth to his own aspiring nature. Menenius sums it up: 

“His nature is too noble for the world: 

. . . His heart’s his mouth: 

What his breast forges, that his tongue must vent.” 
His fatal directness, his inability to mask his disdain for the mob, 
spring from something deeper, more organic than intellectual 
honesty or mere conceit. The pretensions of lesser men affect him 
like a bad smell, uncontrollably ; the idea that he should defer to 
them makes him sick. 

If he can be said to have ambition, it is only the blind, un- 
thinking ambition which in a steeplechase keeps a riderless horse 
jumping with the rest of the field. His motives, until the country 
he has saved rejects him, are singularly pure, and when he turns 
to revenge he follows its dark courses unswervingly, a single-minded 
and imperious fanatic. So there is always something affecting and 
admirable about his terrible pride, a pride of such absolute integrity 
that when, after his exploits at Corioli, his superiors offer him 
rewards he refuses them, as categorically and almost as ungraciously 
as if they had been requests from his inferiors. 

In Coriolanus Shakespeare presents the patrician, the man bred 
to leadership and power, whose strength and virtues bring only 
ruin in their train because there is no love in him, no power of 
sympathy. Coriolanus’s dislike for the plebs is so overt that it tends 
to obscure his consistently inconsiderate behaviour towards every- 
one else, even before the turn of his fortunes makes him bitter. 
Again and again he agrees with Menenius and the Senators on a 
policy of appeasement, only to cart them without a second thought as 
soon as the plan, being put into action, calls for self-control on his 
part. But the most revealing touch of all comes early in the play, 
after the victory at Corioli. The victor, after refusing the booty and 
honours showered on him by the High Command, makes one 
request. A poor man of the place had befriended him during the 
fighting ; later Coriolanus had seen him taken prisoner: could he 
now be given his freedom? But of course! “Were he the butcher 
of my son...” and so on. What is his name? 

“By Jupiter, forgot,” says Coriolanus. “I am weary; yea, my 
memory is tir’d. Have we no wine here ?” 

This is being what we nowadays call “casual”; and the greater 
the patrician the less he can afford to be guilty of this fault. 

The Old Vic Company perform this seldom-acted play very well 
indeed. Mr. John Clement’s Coriolanus blends fire with ice in 
exactly the right proportions, Mr Alec Guinness gives us a quiet, 
mellow and yet beautifully sub-acid study of Menenius, and Mr. 
Harry Andrews invests the Volscian commander with a wolfish and 
compelling authority. The minor parts are all well done, but I 
thought Mr. Peter Copley as a tribune and Mr. Kenneth Connor 
as an agitator particularly good. Mr. E. Martin Browne’s produc- 
tion is brisk, forceful and intelligent. PETER FLEMING. 


THE CINEMA 


“The Fugitive.’’ (Leicester Square.) 


ALTHOUGH most film critics will agree with me, I am sure, that it 
is a mournful thing to spend so many daylight hours in dark stuffy 
cinemas, especially when spring, bringing its carpets of daffodils 
blown flat on their faces and its sweet sharp hailstones beating 
on the blossom, is all around us; but they will also be eager to 
agree, I feel, that it is a far, far sadder thing to have only one film 
to review and a large expanse of paper to be filled. This is the lull 
before ‘the storm. The critics, straining like greyhounds on their 
leashes, wait with pink tongues panting for the release of new 
American films, wait trembling with anticipation for the word Go, 
when they will race into Leicester Square barking madly and biting 


each other in a frenzy of excitement. This week, though, the lights 
are forever amber, a film which, by the way, we have seen photo- 
graphed in its wrappings, held up by a pretty air hostess for us to 
admire but which nobody yet, it would seem, has got round to 
unpacking. Yes, this is the week when all good film critics write 
about Trends and Art Metaphors or, with a cunning born of despera- 
tion, draw analogies between In Which we Serve (London Pavilion) 
and Marie Antoinette (Ritz). 

I, on the other hand, equally cunning but. less erudite, have 
reserved up my sleeve for just such an occasion one Charley, Govern- 
ment-sponsored and as fresh as paint. I, too, can draw an analogy, 
for Charley is a cartoon figure and can be, but also can’t be, com- 
pared to Mickey Mouse. Assisted by Mr. Joha Hallas and Miss 
Joy Batchelor, the Government has ordered Charley to keep us 
informed about its benevolent schemes and to propagate that feeling 
of joyful trust which is so necessary to its continuation in office. 
Charley is going to be a regular feature in our lives, and the first 
releases of the series deal with the construction of a satellite town 
and the National Health Service Act. It is an excellent idea that 
Charley should explain these things to us in simple terms, but, 
though he is a pleasant youth and as gay as a grig, his animation 
is, alas, convulsive. He may offer to Mickey a challenge on moral 
grounds, but aesthetically he must, I fear, yield up the sponge and 
ride off on his very bumpy bicycle into the limbo. 

The Fugitive is based on that fine moving book of Mr. Graham 
Greene’s, The Power and the Glory, which tells the story of the 
physical and spiritual problems of a priest in a Latin American 
country ruled by a zealously anti-clerical Government. The photo- 
graphy is the most splendid I have ever seen and the picture one 
of the most tedious. It seems as though Mr. Henry Fonda’s struggles 
against the forces of evil, his painful efforts to be a priest before he 
is a man, all his weakness and determination, hi$ courage and his 
fear, indeed all his thoughts and emotions are overlaid by the camera 
and can find no outlet. No spark of feeling is struck from this 
film ; no sensation of sorrow or pity emerges. Miss Dolores del Rio 
is poignantly beautiful but touches no chord in the heart; Mr. Leo 
Carrillo is corrupt but does not shock ; Mr. Pedro Armendariz is 
brutal but fails to frighten. They are dummies, photographed with 
consummate artistry in exquisite settings, without a breath of life 
between them. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


La TRAVIATA at Covent Garden on April 6th suffered from two major 
drawbacks—a miscast Violetta and sets and production which seemed 
to hanker after effects proper to ballet or musical comedy. Elizabeth 
Schwarzkopf has a beautifully limpid voice, not very large but capable 
of extraordinary roundness and purity especially in the top register. 
She has shown herself an enchanting Pamina and a winning Marcel- 
line, and there is no doubt either of her musicianship or the charm 
of her voice and appearance. But she is not la dame aux caméligs. 
She never for one moment gave me the illusion of needing to be, 
or being, “redeemed”; of being in any sort of bad health (until 
suddenly she appeared unaccountably dying in Act 4); of caring in 
the least when she was persuaded to leave her lover or, indeed, of 
being likely to sacrifice her happiness to his unknown sister or ten 
of her last twenty francs to the poor. Her voice expressed neither 
reckless gaiety, sudden overwhelming tenderness, dramatic and 
visionary self-sacrifice nor deep human pathos ; she never came near 
to suggesting what I take to be the basic characteristic of Violetta— 
passionate impulsiveness. She remained throughout a charming, 
essentially reasonable, well-balanced, very Teutonic person who never 
once moved the bowels of my compassion, though she often charmed 
my ear. And so—with Kenneth Neate’s sadly wooden and often 
almost inaudible Alfredo—the drama collapsed, or never started. 
Paolo Silveri alone made Alfredo’s father a genuine dramatic figure, 
though the essentially Latin reasons he produces for Violetta’s parting 
from his son are singularly unconvincing in bald English and much 
more persuasive in the decent obscurity of their native Italian. 
Tyrone Guthrie’s production turned Violetta’s ball in Act 1 into 
a musical-comedy scene, with “les girls” jigging up and down and 
holding each other round the waist. I suspect that at any rate the 
beginning of the evening in one of the grander demi-mondaine’s 
houses during the Second Empire was, superficially at least, extremely 
correct and that only a practised eye could have distinguished it 
from a soirée in the real monde. Violetta alone should have had the 
privilege of rather more unconventional behaviour in her own house, 
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and the lady who arrived chaired by her admirers would, I am sure, 
have been turned out by the servants. The sets by Sophie Fedoro- 
vich, both here and for Flora’s party in Act 3, were decorative but 
quite unsuited to the opera. Act 1 is a real ball-room in a private 
house, not a huge stage cleared for dancing which never occurs. On 
the other hand, there is a ballet in Act 3, and there one half of the 
stage was taken up by an enormous staircase and the other by the 
guests, with the result that the ballet never took place at all. Flora’s 
guests would have voted the arrival of a black-dressed troupe—the 
women very well covered from head to foot—who did a little singing 
and then went as outrageously boring. Why must Covent Garden 
be so intent on novelty at any price in the production and show 
themselves so lamentably unadventurous in choosing their singers? 
* * * * 


Dinu Lipatti, who gave a piano recital at the Wigmore Hall on 
April 4th, is a real virtuoso in the grand tradition. And what a 
pleasure it was to hear those fingers of steel, gloved on occasion with 
the finest velvet, really master the keyboard while remaining scrupu- 
lously subservient to a finely musical intelligence. This was not 
“playing” the piano—not jouer or spielen but sonare (though Mr. 
Lipatti is a Rumanian), making the instrument sound or ring. 
Chopin’s B minor sonata and Liszt’s Petrarch Sonnet No. 104 showed 
a wonderful variety of tone and a genuine feeling for the heroic side 
of Romantic piano music, that nobility which is unfailingly missed 
by lesser players. In Liszt’s La Leggerezza étude and Ravel’s 
Alborada del Gracioso the astonishing technical power never obscured 
the music, and it was only in Debussy’s Soirée dans Grenade that I 
felt the pianist was out of his element—stating too much and sug- 
gesting too little. MarTIN COOPER. 


EPITAPH OF AN OBSCURITY 


Booxs and fame 
Ignore my name. 
. Debts forbid 
A pyramid. 
By this alone 
I shall be known. 
JOHN SAUNDERS. 








N these serious days the untechnically - minded 
reader may consider that record-breaking is a frivolous and unsuitable 
pastime on which to expend the efforts of British Industry. Such 
thoughts may have come to the minds of many who read in the Press of 
the international altitude record for aeroplanes of 59,492 ft., which was 
set up recently (subject to official confirmation) by Mr. John 
Cunningham in a de Havilland Vampire jet fighter. 


In fact, the quest for great altitude is a necessary 
part of to-day’s development of both civil and military aircraft, for 
altitude is a sound criterion of all-round efficiency in airframe and 
engine. It is a part of the wide research work of the industry—work 
which is necessarily unremitting and, in the international sphere, 
highly competitive. 

It is clear. that should war come again the air 
fighting will take place at greater altitudes than ever before ; similarly 
the jet-propelled bomber and transport aircraft of the future will depend 
for their economy upon flying at great heights. The de Havilland 
Ghost jet engine used for the record flight will power a jet airliner now 
projected for the nineteen-fifties. 

At 60,000 ft. the Ghost delivers the equivalent of 
six-hundred horse-power. It is an impressive indication of progress that 
a conventional piston-engine of the same power at altitude would 
weigh as much as the Vampire fighter complete with its jet engine, 
pilot and equipment. 


DE HAVILLAND 


1948 
COUNTRY LIFE 


I HAD scarcely realised till this week (when travelling with one of the 
fortunates who had petrol and was allowed to use it) how wide and rapid 
has been the destruction of hedgerows. The makers of our roads, which 
indeed become of remarkable excellence, seem to have decided every. 
where that the fence ought to be substituted for the hedge. The change 
is profound. Some American visitors have complained that the hedges 
blocked the views ; and there is something in the complaint; but mog 
of us prefer that which “half reveals and half conceals.” Doubtless 
for lack of labour the hedges have not been grubbed, only shorn close, 
and the bare lumps emphasise the destruction. For some reason these 
roadside hedges had a peculiar attraction for birds, above all for the 
yellow-hammer ; and many thousands of nesting sites must have been 
destroyed. It has been said that “transportation is civilisation” and 
one must rejoice in good roads ; but one may at least express the wish 
that the iconoclasm will not spread in obedience to one school of agri- 
culturalists. Hedges are of the greatest value to our steck. 
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Palestine Oaks 


On the subject of denudation, many people think they have some sort 
of remedy for the trouble in Palestine. I would add to their suggestions 
the planting of trees. That great German geographer, Kirchoff, wrote 
years ago of “the land once flowing with milk and honey, the mere 
bag of dry bones called Palestine.” How carefully was the wealth of 
the soil (naturally very great) preserved by the Israelites and how soon 
it perished when terracing was given up and above all when evergreen 
oaks, spoken of with admiration in the Old Testament, were cu 
down and not replaced. I do not know whether one need be in any way 
a mystic to suggest that the temper of a whole people may be affected 
for the better by an increase of green fertility and by the presence of 
trees. Such things exercise a permanent, a continuous influence that is 
not to be disregarded or despised. 


A Multiplying Bird 

One of the most obvious results of the falling population of keepers (@ 
word that sounds sarcastic in some ears) is the multiplication of magpies, 
They begin to be a very common bird even at the approaches to London, 
and have been seen in companies even on the eve of the nesting-time. 
Are we to be glad or sorry ? Magpies are singularly destructive of the 
nests and young of small birds, though not quite so pernicious in this 
regard as the carrion crow. I have been watching them from the house 
windows feeding on a very green meadow along with the rooks, and 
rejoiced that I had no young chicks to be attacked. No species of bird is 
more easily limited, owing to the salience of its nest. That lofty dome, 
crowning the solid edifice of sticks, is designed presumably as a defence; 
but it is an advertisement in the eyes of the keeper and indeed the nesting 
boy. It is within my recollection that this thorny erection in the top ofa 
hedge was an irresistible challemge, though doubtless not easy 
of circumvention. Oddly enough the defences of the nest do not repel 
other birds. Once climbing up to a magpie’s nest in a tree I found 
within it not those salient typically corvine eggs but a pair of pure white 
eggs belonging to the imbellem columbam, the timid pigeon. 


A Natural Forest 

It is a little hard, I find, to be enthusiastic about National Parks, though 
the idea is intrinsically delightful, because of the difficulty of discovering 
what the phrase really means—how far, for example, accessibility and 
hostels and sanctuary and husbandry will consent to a mutual relation. 
However, the movement has had one wholly welcome result already: 
some excellent information has been issued from Government depart- 
ments. One of the best (which appeared when I happened to be in the 
New Forest) is an account of the Forest of Dean (H.M. Stationery Office, 
2s.) as a National Park Guide. The place reeks of history, as well as of 
natural beauty. 


In the Garden 


We grow used to the enhancement of our garden flowers, but novelties 
may still surprise us. The date is the heyday of the species tulip, which 
precedes the Darwins by a long interval.. But these species have them- 
selves been taken in hand by the itaprovers and hybridisers, till we do not 
know which is species and which not. Anyway the Kaufmann types 
are of a salient splendour scarcely to be paralleled and may be the making 
of the March or early April garden. They are unrivalled. 

W. BEacH THOMAS. 





Postage on this issue: Inland, 1id.; Overseas, 1d. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


LETTERS TO 


“1931” 


Smr,—T he year 1931 was of such importance in the period between the 
two wars that I would ask permission to comment on certain of the 
statéments made by Sir Charles Webster in his review in your columns 
of the Foreign Office documents for that year. Sir Charles Webster is 
right in doing justice to the foresight shown by Monsieur Laval and the 
French Government, but it is not correct to say that “ neither the British 
nor the U.S. Government gave them any support.” On the contrary, 
the United States Government ranged themselves very strongly on the 
side of the French in support of the view that, before further concessions 
could be made to Germany, she should be asked for a full explanation 
as to her expenditure on rearmament. In the course of the London Con- 
ference Mr. Arthur Henderson vigorously supported this attitude which, 
however, most unfortunately, was not that of Mr. Snowden. 

As regards the impossibility of obtaining anything from the “ weak 
Briining Government,” it cannot today be doubted that the one thing 
Chancellor Briining required to “ save” him in Germany at that moment 
was a formal instruction from the Powers to return home and restore 
order in his own house, before coming to ask for further concessions. 
In this connection I have in mind numerous actions of this nature by 
the British Foreign Secretaries in the period from 1924 to 1931, from 
Mr. MacDonald onwards, which had the most salutary results. Sir Austen 
Chamberlain secured the signature of Locarno by an action of the kind 
which convinced the Germans that, as regards the Peace Treaties, every 
German manoeuvre designed to drive a wedge in the relations between 
London and Paris must meet with failure. In connection with the 
Austro-German Customs Union “ concession” by Germany, it is essential 
to recall what were the facts, namely, that the German “ concession ” 
was compelled by the prompt action of Mr. Arthur Henderson in Paris 
in March in taking the initiative for referring the question to the League, 
and at Geneva, in the following May, insisting that the negotiations 
between Germany and Austria should be suspended pending a decision 
by the Permanent Court of International Justice. But for this decided 
reaction by Mr. Henderson, in the face of a first-class crisis precipitated 
by the German action, Germany would have succeeded in bringing about 
the downfall of yet another French Minister for Foreign Affairs, Monsieur 
Briand. 

The pro-German attitude of Mr. Snowden! Here lay the tragedy. 
The faulty organisation of Whitehall! The lack of adequate liaison of 
any kind between the Foreign Office and the Bank of England! The 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer was undoubtedly under the influence 
of the propaganda of Dr. Schacht, designed to persuade the City of 
London that, unless Germany could be relieved of the payment of her 
political reparations, she must default on her commercial debts—a threat 
which left Mr. Stimson quite cold, so far as the policy of the State Depart- 
ment was concerned, as he made clear, with great ferocity, at the meeting 
of the London Conference. 

“The great questions of reparations and disarmament were, of course, 
only very partially controlled by Foreign Offices.” This was certainly 
becoming true of the British Foreign Office in the summer of 1931 ; indeed 
became true in the succeeding months—with the paralysing of the Foreign 
Office—but it was certainly mot true at that time of the Quai d’Orsay, 
or the State Department in Washington, where disarmament and the 
reparations due by Germany were firmly handled as part of an indivisible 
problem of “foreign” policy, as they had been by the British Foreign 
Secretaries on the basis of the 1924-1931 policy. 

Sir Charles Webster concludes by expressing the hope “that other 
volumes will bring us further enlightenment on the tragic mistakes that 
led to the catastrophe.” My comment is that this is most unlikely, since 
the major blunders which wrecked the defences of the Empire in the 
brief period from 1931-1939, such as the success of the German General 
Staff in the spring of 1935 in persuading the British Cabinet that already 
at that time the German air force was the equal of our own, which so 
greatly contributed to our disasters in the Rhineland, Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia, had their origin in the confusion arising from the faulty organisa- 
tion of Whitehall, and are not likely in consequence to find elucidation of 
any kind in the published documents. I have felt it desirable to make 
these comments on Sir Charles Webster’s illuminating review, if only to 
emphasise once again all the importance which attaches, from the point 
of view of our national security in the future, to the efficiency of the 
Organisation of our “foreign” policy, as Sir Victor Wellesley, Deputy 
Under-Secretary at the Foreign Office from 1925-1936, has so clearly 
brought out in his book Diplomacy in Fetters. Any failure in this respect 
could involve us again in disaster, as it did in 1931 and the years up to 
the final catastrophe in 1939.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Forest Garden, Burley, Hants. WaLrorp SELBY. 
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THE EDITOR 


*“ POWER BEHIND U.N.O.” 


Sir,—May I be allowed to voice a protest against the attitude so well 
exemplified in the opening paragraph of your article Power Behind 
U.N.O.? In nearly every newspaper and periodical we read, and speech 
to which we listen, the theme is the same. Writers and speakers almost 
invariably begin by painting the blackest picture of the international 
situation and drawing the gloomiest conclusions therefrom. Having 
thus warned us to bale out our shelters and look to our black-outs, 
they are careful to end up on a note of reassurance. Their words, we 
gather, are on no account to be taken as suggesting that war is certain 
or even that it is likely. This persistent attempt to “have it both ways” 
has surely been carried far enough. I would suggest that we have the 
choice of deciding that, (a) The international situation is nothing like 
as bad as it is made out to be, in which case some justification may be 
found for the view that war is by no means inevitable, or (b) It is at 
least as bad and perhaps even worse than we are led to believe, in which 
case war is almost certainly inevitable, and there remains only the 
question as to how soon it will break out. The two alternatives are so 
clearly conflicting that it is hard to understand the constant efforts being 
made to reconcile them. 


Lastly I should like to draw attention to the concluding sentences 
of the paragraph concerned. “ Russia plainly means to keep on thrusting 
till she strikes decisive resistance. If she fails to strike it the thrusts 
will certainly continue”; the inference presumably being that in order 
to halt further Russian expansion it is only necessary to oppose her 
with an unyielding front. But why should we suppose anything of the 
sort? Such positive opposition, unless it could be immediately sup- 
ported by far greater military strength than is available today, might 
equally have the effect of deciding Russia to substitute direct attack for 
the “cold war” as now being waged. There appears to be a tendency 
to ignore this possibility, and there may be real danger in the too glib 
acceptance of what has become a popular doctrine. The Kremlin is 
unlikely to be deceived by any empty gestures from the western European 
democracies and, atomic bombs notwithstanding, the United States may 
find its bluff called in Europe as it has so recently been exposed in 
Palestine. Force, and the determination to use it promptly and effectively, 
are essential elements in what your article terms “ decisive resistance.” 
Both are lacking at present, and without them the phrase becomes 
meaningless if not dangerous.—Yours faithfully, 

G. SanpyYS-LUMSDAINE. 

The Spinney, Oliver’s Battery Road, Winchester. 


Sir,—Your timely and well-reasoned article on Power Behind U.N.O. 
deserves a world-wide welcome. The best remedy for the misuse of the 
veto in the Security Council is surely that which you prescribe: the 
United States, the United Y’ingdom and other members of the 
United Nations, who together possess preponderant power, should bind 
themselves by a new convention to take effective action against aggression 
or the threat of aggression whenever the Security Council is prevented 
from doing so. May I express my hope that all whose speech or writing 
is helping to form public opinion in the English-speaking world, in 
Western Europe or in other non-Soviet countries, will press your argu- 
ment for this supplementary convention which, beginning with a United 
Rump, will lead before long to a whole and effective United Nations ?— 
Yours faithfully, MAXWELL GARNETT. 
Sea View, Isle of Wight. 


TAXATION AND OUTPUT 


Sir,—Mrs. Honor Croome in her article in your issue of March 26th 
says, “ But whether many business-men or professional workers actually 
throw up the chance of gaining the residue when occasion offers is 
doubtful.” As a practising chartered accountant I can tell her from 
my experience that the chance is, in fact, frequently thrown up. Taxation 
at its present hizh level undoubtedly affects the output policy of business- 
men and professional workers paid by fees to a much greater extent 
than Mrs. Croome appears to imagine. In present conditions business- 
men cease to be interested in the receipt of income beyond a certain 
point and restrict their energies accordingly. Taxation today precludes 
the building of fortunes out of savings from current net income, and 
enterprise is suffering, particularly among the more experienced and 
successful of our business-men, many of whom have been devoting their 
abilities to the Stock Exchange instead. of to more constructive occupa- 
tions. It is sincerely to be hoped that Mrs. Croome, as well as other 
theoretical writers, will not fail to give this important fact due weight 
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in setting out her arguments towards reducing the stifling burden of 


State taxes as at present imposed.—Yours faithfully, HAROLD BEATTIE. 
Westminster Bank House, 3 York Street, Manchester, 2. 


“DUBLIN AND PLENTY” 


Sir,—There is something almost poetic about the fact that my article 
in praise of Dublin should be the object of an Irish attack. I am not 
even sure whether I ought to try to defend myself since Mrs. Farrell 
seems so implacably bent on disagreeing with me about something. But 
perhaps I might correct a fact or two among the many which, in her 
generous enthusiasm, she has got all cock-eyed. (1) Oranges are not dear 
in Dublin. You can get quite good ones for twopence. I know because 
after my stomach had given up the attempt to cope with the unwonted 
supply of rich food I lived on nothing else for a whole day. (2) J did 
not say Ireland was a land of plenty. I said that plenty may be seen 
there. I will add now that anyone who works hard and earns 
enough money is not prevented from enjoying it. Even the foreign 
proprietors and the Irish customers of ice-cream parlours are not inter- 
fered with by people who do not happen to approve of them. (3) The 
rather dashing picture of myself which Mrs. Farrell has imagined is, 
I am afraid, much more sporting than the original. My uniform is not 
tweed, my emblem is not the horse, I have never swapped either yarns 
or whiskies with anyone in “ The Buttery,” and such friends as I have 
in the neighbourhood of Stephen’s Green are all Irish and, to the best 
of my knowledge, all non-equestrian. I just like Dublin. And, if it will 
give Mrs. Farrell any satisfaction, I apologise for it. 

As for the dearth of lobsters in the Irish Midlands, the narrow social 
conventions of small Irish towns and the price which Mrs. Farrell has 
to pay for brussels sprouts, I also apologise for not mentioning them in 
my article. My only excuse is that the article was about something else. 
I yield only on the subject of my rude remarks about the Irish language. 
They were so pallid when compared with what the Irish say (in English) 
on the subject that I should never have tried to compete.—Yours faith- 
fully, WALTER TAPLIN. 


London. 
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A FIXED EASTER? 


Sir,—Until this year I should have echoed every word of your con- 
tributor’s argument in favour of a fixed Easter, and of your own note 
upon it. But I am not so sure now. I have had the chance to see 
boys and girls at school this year doing their level best to keep Holy 
Week, Good Friday and Easter as a really sacred occasion, and doing 
so as members of a closely knit and genuinely Christian community, 
There is no doubt at all in my mind that things have been done for 
them and in them this year during Holy Week which could not have 
been done if they had been dispersed on holiday to the four corners 
of the land, and the condition of the great benefit they have received 
and given is that they passed through the whole rhythm of the Passion 
and the Triumph together as a community. One girl said to me after- 
wards, “ My parents were most sympathetic about my having to be ar 
school for Easter, and I feel a fraud because actually I’m so thankful 
I was. It meant more than it has ever meant before.” If no child 
is ever at school for Easter something valuable is going to be lost, just 
as something else equally valuable would be lost if the child were 
never at home for it. I belicve that every boy or girl at boarding school 
ought to be at school for one Easter during their school life. But if 
we have a fixed Easter that will not be possible-—Yours faithfully, 
Cheyney Court, The Close, Winchester. ROGER LLoyp. 
Sir,—As you suggest that it might be useful to know the views of the 
Headmasters’ Conference on this subject, you may perhaps allow a 
sometime member of that body to state his opinion. I have not the 
least doubt either that it would be very undesirable that boys should 
always spend Holy Week and Easter at school or that it would be a 
very great pity if they never did so. In other words, they have every- 
thing to lose by the adoption of a fixed date.—Yours faithfully, 
The Deanery, Durham. C. A. ALINGTON. 


CIVIL SERVICE CANDIDATES 


S1r,—Surely the statement that a substantial percentage of failures in 
the Civil and Foreign Service examinations is due to lack of personality 
and intelligence in the candidates concerned is something of an insult 
both to them and to their universities. I know of six candidates, myself 
included, who were rejected at various stages of the examination. Of 
these six, one had obtained a double first in Tripos examinations at 
Cambridge, three had gained first classes in preliminary examinations 
or parts of the Tripos, two had been awarded good second classes. All 
six were exhibitioners or scholars of their colleges; all six had held 
commissions in combatant branches of the Services and had adequate 
service records. Now Cambridge colleges may be at fault in their 
choice of scholars and exhibitioners, but first and good second classes 
are not awarded to idiots. Nor were the Services in the habit of granting 
responsibility for men’s lives and expensive Government stores to men 
incapable of leading or of making decisions. When facts such as these 
are considered one is forced to wonder whether the Civil Service Com- 
missioners are not inclined to place too much reliance on a comparatively 
new and untried method of selection, and whether ex-cathedra statements 
as to candidates’ intelligence or personality are founded on any suitable 
evidence. 

Competition for the administrative grade and the Foreign Service is 
extraordinarily stiff ; about 90 per cent. of candidates are bound to fail. 
I know of two successful candidates, both of whom had exceptional 
qualifications, including high academic honours, military decorations and, 
in one case, great athletic distinction. If all successful candidates are of 
this calibre I fee] that failure to compete with them is no proof of 
chronic incompetence. Let the Civil Service Commissioners congratulate 
themselves on their ability to command the services of men of this high 
quality—and refrain from insinuating that the rest of us had best go 
down the nearest mine.—Yours faithfully, A. P. R. BRAND. 

Highlands, 49 Marldon Road, Shiphay, Torquay. 


THE L.C.C. AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


S1r,—To a Scot, who attended a “ public school” in the Scottish sense 
(parish school) before proceeding to higher education (grammar and 
university) at Edinburgh and Cambridge, the reasons revealed by your 
correspondent for the L.C.C.’s refusal to co-operate with the indepen- 
dent schools are peculiarly rich in humorous suggestion. Of all the 
educational environments this wild Highlander has sampled in an 
adventurous career, he would give first place undoubtedly to his English 
alma mater, the University of Cambridge, as the most truly “demo- 
cratic” in the sense in which Robert Burns uses the word. To him 
the essence of democratic spirit is “parity of esteem,” socially and 
intellectually, for all judged worthy of it on their intrinsic merits as men, 
regardless of caste prejudice. My experience as assistant master in two 
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CHINA VASE 


There is food for thought in the old story of the lady who owned two 
antique china vases. They were valued at a hundred pounds each. 
Through carelessness one vase was broken, and with it the lady’s 
heart: for she thought, not unnaturally, that a hundred pounds had 
gone into the dustbin with the fragments of china. But an honest 
dealer consoled her. While there were two such vases in existence, 
he said, they were worth a hundred pounds each ; but now that there 
was only one in the whole world it was unique and would fetch not 
less than three hundred pounds. 


An easy way to prosperity, we thought when we heard the story, 
would be to purchase rare china, smash half of it and sell the residue. 
The scheme has its difficulties, however; and when we broke a 
saucer in the course of washing-up we discovered that some authori- 
ties regard the honest dealer with incredulity. On the whole we 
thought it wiser to leave our money in St. Pancras Building Society, 
the shares of which have no rarity value, but are always worth their 
original cost; yield 2} per cent. free of income tax and are with- 
drawable, which china doesn’t and isn’t; and are not in any sense 
fragile. 


Our “* Guide for Investors”? (2d. post free) is in constant demand. 


ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 


For Social Saving. (Managing Director: ERIC BALES.) 
ST. PANCRAS HOUSE, PARKWAY, N.W.1 
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Saves CERTIFICATES are a safe and profitable investment, 
and your Bank is ready to make it easy for you to buy them. 
Your Bank Manager will ask only for your signature on a 
Banker’s Order form authorising either a single purchase of a 
block of National Savings Certificates, or a regular automatic 
monthly purchase of Certificates for as long as you wish. 

You can now hold 1,000 10/- units of the new Certificates, 
and in 10 years this £500 will have grown to £650 free of tax. 
Secure for yourself this highly profitable gilt-edged investment 
by calling on your Bank Manager to-day. 


SAVE-—T7ihe Bank Way 





Issued by Th: Nutional Savings Committee 
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There are many attractive pieces of late 


XVIII Century furniture at Heal’s and a 


visit will show that even nowadays furnish- 


ing a house can still be a pleasure, 


HEAL’S 


196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 


LONDON, W.1I 














ONCE A YEAR British Industry holds 
a great “At home” to all its cus- 
tomers and friends. This is the 
famous British Industries Fair to 
which come buyers from all parts 
of the world, seeking a vast variety 
of goods and services. 

The Fair does much to stimulate 
that export trade by which Great 
Britain chiefly lives, and Barclays 





British Industries Fair, Birmingham 


Bank, with their Associated Com- 
panies, are able to be of great 
assistance to those whose interests 
lie in overseas markets. 

Business men entering the export 
trade for the first time are particu- 
larly invited to discuss any financial 

roblems with the Manager of their 
ocal branch, or to write direct to 
the address given below: 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


Chief Foreign Branch : 168, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3 
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English public schools convinces me that they are equally immune from 
the foolish imputation of their L.C.C. critics. 

But the most precious part of the comedy in this report is its combina- 
tion of Victorian primness in gathering up L.C.C. skirts from contamina- 
tion with a somewhat arrogant claim to a monopoly for its schools 
of the proper spirit of public service in these stirring times. “ Surely 
ye are the people, and wisdom shall die with you.” A strange revela- 
tion of a parochial spirit in a metropolitan educational authority.— 
Yours faithfully, D. A. MACNAUGHTON. 

Remony, Leyburn, Yorks. 


HEALTH AND EDUCATION SERVICES 


Sir,—Dr. Summerskill, in her persuasive broadcast last Saturday, 
described the proposed health service as if it would be as wide and 
beneficial as the postal system. I suggest that it may prove to be 
comparable instead to the present education service, which, though 
supported by universal taxation, does not benefit a substantial minority. 
This minority pays, besides education rates, the complete cost of the 
education of its children in independent schools. It is more than likely 
that this same minority, after the first chaotic attempt to secure a State 
medical service, will go back to the old private system, at the same time 
paying the new health service taxes. 

The inference is that education is free for all and available to all, and 
that those who choose to pay for independent schooling are simply 
paying the price of foolish snobbery. I, too, shared the ideal that 
national educational facilities were rights to which every tax-payer is 
entitled until I was obliged, more than two years ago, to move from 
one end of the country to the other. It proved impossible for me to 
place my teen-age children in an independent school in their new home, 
and I therefore applied for them to enter the admirable Government 
secondary schools in the neighbourhood. I was told that there was no 
room for any more pupils in the secondary schools, and that there would 
be no further vacancies for two years to come, Moreover, the official 
attitude was not that of regret for the inadequacy of the service, but 
that no sympathy could be expected to people like ourselves who had 
chosen to educate our children outside the Government schools. I would 
like economists to explain, (a) what would happen if all citizens who 
now send their children to private or independent schools should insist 
upon sending them instead to Government schools ; and, (b) what would 
happen if the minority, met by the inability of the Government to 
provide educational and medical services, refused to pay the taxes levied 
to meet the cost of those services.—Yours, &c., 

PARENT AND TAX-PAYER. 


CONSOLATIONS OF A CANDIDATE 


Sir,—The maddening and unaccountable postal delays still surviving 
from war-time are responsible for the fact that your issue of March Sth 
has only reached me today. Of all its fascinating contents, none so 
delighted me as Mr. Hodgkin’s account of North Croydon and the gem 
to which it furnished the setting—the thoughts de profundis of Mr. Harold 
Nicolson. Never in all his long series of marginalia has Mr. Nicolson 
given us anything finer than the musings on Thucydides and Florence 





Meet 
the radio officer! 





B.E.A. efficiency owes much to the experience he, and great 
flyers like him, gained on tougher missions. Sound flying 
skill and scientific directional equipment on B.E.A. routes 
get you from one part of Britain or Europe to another with 
timetable regularity and without fuss 


Summer Services to Channel Isles and Isle of Man. Book now 


D BRITISH 
D EVROPEAN 
AIRWAYS 


Reservations:—principal travel agents (no booking fee) & Airways Terminal SW! Vic 2323 
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Dombey which came to him in that “ hotel bedroom in Upper Norwood.” 
I understand that Mr. Nicolson had the great good fortune to be defeated 
in his by-election contest. While heartily congratulating him on this 
escape from the penal servitude of Parliament, I can hardly resist the 
hope—cruel though it be—that he will ere long be inveigled into fighting 
another election. For any ordeal that couid produce such paragraphs 
as those to which I refer is surely justified by its results—in all eyes, at 
least, but those of the sacrificed victim.—Cordially yours, 
148 Bay Avenue, Greenport, L.I., N.Y. Horace J. Brivces. 


J. L. GARVIN 


Sir,—I do not wish to prolong any argument about the quality of 
J. L. Garvin as a writer; but I think it is due to his memory to 
emphasise one truth. Personally, on a question of style, I have felt that 
what he wrote was over-worded or over-phrased ; but assuredly it was 
always well, even painfully, thought out. He would often summarise 
on paper the pros and cons before he wrote a word of the actual article, 
The prime effect of his conversation at any rate was to add meaning to 
things ; they became more significant than you had imagined possible, 
The charge against him should be tco much meaning, not too little. He 
was always a thinker ; and this fact was too often unappreciated by many 
because they could not face the phrases. You could not talk with him 
without adding to the vividness of life—and of literature. He would 
doubtless have left more work of permanent value if journalistic politics 
had not absorbed his energies.—Yours, B 


SANDHURST MEMORIAL CHAPEL 


S1r,—May I bring to the notice of your readers the situation regarding 
the Second World War Memorial in the Sandhurst Chapel consequent 
upon the amalgamation of the Royal Military Academy and the Royal 
Military College ? Such memorials as can be moved from the Woolwich 
Chapel will eventually be transferred to Sandhurst and erected in a new 
wing, so that the Royal Military Memorial Chapel, Sandhurst, will 
become not only a unique memorial to, but a parent church of, officers 
throughout the Army. The Second World War Memorial is intended to 
commemorate all the officers of the British Commonwealth who gave their 
lives—whether they were trained at Woclwich, Sandhurst, Military 
Colleges in the Commonwealth, or one of the wartime O.C.T.U,s, 
irrespective of the type of commission they held. His Majesty the King 
has graciously signified his approval of the plans for the memorial, which 
are:—(1) A book of remembrance. (2) Oak pews (with crests of corps 
and regiments carried on panels and ends). (3) A new organ and screen 
which is to be a special memorial to officers of the Indian Army. 


We hope that such a scheme will commend itself to relatives, to 
serving and retired officers, and to all who know the Sandhurst Chapel. 
Many of those interested will already have heard of the appeal through 
the corps and regiments with which they are associated—but there are 
probably many others who would like to take part in the scheme, but to 
whom this is the first intimation. The Hon. Sec., War Memorial Appeal, 
R.M.A. Sandhurst, Camberley, Surrey, will answer all queries. Any 
donations sent should indicate whether the amount is to be included in 
the total of any particular regiment or corps.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, F. R. G. MATTHEWS. 

Chairman, Chapel War Memorial Committee. 


Royal Military Academy, Sandhurst, Camberley, Surrey. 


CALENDAR MEMORIES 


Sir,—The late Sir Isaac Isaacs had the same knowledge of dates as had 
Louis XVIII. I met Sir Isaac some years ago when he was Governor- 
General of Australia and then nearly 80 years of age. He asked me the 
date of my birth, and within a few seconds told me the day of the 
week. Later, after investigation, I found his calculation was correct. 
(I hope my signature to this letter will be legible.}—Yours faithfully, 
High Quarry, Crockham Hill, Edenbridge. Percy MACKINNON. 


PEREGRINE FALCONS 


Sir,—With reference to the paragraph on hawks and game in th: 
Country Life notes of April 2nd, the writer would appear to be unaware 
of the fact that the peregrine falcon is fully protected in Pembrokeshire, 
as indeed it is in most other counties of Great Britain.-—Yours faithfully, 
R. PRESTON DONALDSON, 
Secretary, 
The Royal Society for the Protection of Birds. 
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PLEIADES BOOKS LTD 


have pleasure in announcing the publication of a 
new Series of books which has been designed to 
satisfy an increasing interest in the architectural 
and decorative achievements of the eighteenth 
century. The first two volumes are: 


THE GEORGIAN PLAYHOUSE 
By RICHARD SOUTHERN 


An account of the development of the British playhouse 
with special reference to the Georgian and Regency periods. 
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Who’s Who in the Theatre 


By John Parker. 


Another welcome reprint, providing theatre-lovers with a new opportunity 
to obtain the Tenth Edition of this great reference work. It contains 
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over 2,000 pages of information. 60/- net. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 
Goebbels 


The Goebbels Diaries, Translated and edited by Louis P. Lochner. 
(Hamish Hamilton. 21s.) 

GOEBBELS was a fascinating orator. In private conversation he was 
charming, even brilliant, not heavy with Nazi platitudes like his 
brother Hitlerites ; it was therefore believed that he was profoundly 
cynical, and his diaries promised to provide revelations by com- 
parison with which those of Ciano would fade into insignificance. 
But while Ciano’s diaries record -what Ciano really thought and 
felt—both his folly and his wisdom—a large part of this Goebbels 
material repeats the propaganda which the Nazi Propaganda Minister 
sponsored in his own Press, For these are not private notes. “ Each 
day Joseph Goebbels dictated at great length an account of what 
transpired the previous day,” Mr. Lochner tells us, and he seems in 
fact to have dictated what he wished posterity to believe. All the 
good old slogans about the cynicism of the British, the mendacity 
of Churchill and the villainy of the Jews are repeated here with 
monotonous frequency ; one looks in vain for anything constructive 
or even genuinely critical, One is driven to ask oneself whether 
the “ best Nazi mind” was not hopelessly doped with its own con- 
coctions, The comparison between Goebbels and Ciano provides 
a fresh commentary upon the brutal credulity of the German and 
the lively scepticism of the Italian. 

If for these reasons alone, the Goebbels diaries are of first-rate 
importance to the historian of the Second World War. It must 
not, however, be forgotten that they are selected extracts covering 
less than half of each of the years 1942 and 1943; the decisive 
month of November, 1942, for instance, is entirely missing. The 
more valuable portions of this Goebbels material are naturally those 
in which Nazi slogans do not apply. The entry on March 2nd, 
1943, records the planning between Goebbels and Goring, rivals 
though they had even been, of an offensive against the so-called 
Committee of Three, Bormann, Lammers and Keitel, who had 
supplanted the old party chiefs in the Fiihrer’s favour. “Goring 
is not quite certain about Bormann’s true intentions. There seems 
to be no doubt that he is pursuing ambitious aims.” It was too 
late, however; Allied success in the air had discredited Géring 
irretrievably in Hitler’s eyes, and Bormann continued to strengthen 
his position until he disappeared in 1945, charged with the Fuihrer’s 
final instructions for the clandestine preparation of the rebirth of 
National Socialism. 

Perhaps Goebbels’s notes upon Mussolini’s fall and its consequences 
are the most interesting of all. Here, though slogans prevail, they 
are turned upside-down. From the time of the March on Rome 
Hitler had believed—quite seriously—in himself and Mussolini as 
the indisputable supermen of the epoch. After Mussolini’s rescue 
from the Gran Sasso by the S.S. on September 12th, 1943, the 
ex-Duce was taken to Hitler’s headquarters at Rastenburg. To 
Hitler’s anger and amazement Mussolini expressed no bitterness 
except against the House of Savoy, and made it clear that he wished 
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to retire into private life. Thus, as Hitler explained to Goebbels a 
week later, Mussolini was revealed as “not a revolutionary like the 
Fiihrer or Stalin. He is so bound to his own Italian people that 
he lacks the broad qualities of a world-wide revolutionary and 
insurrectionist.” After this Mussolini was sent back to Munich 
where he was reconciled with Ciano, the bugbear of the Germans, 
At this point Ciano and his wife foolishly enraged Hitler still further 
by threatening to publish the diaries he had brought with him from 
Rome. Goebbels is not, however, explicit with regard to Hitler’s 
revenge, though it may be considered certain that the Fiihrer forced 
Mussolini to execute Ciano just as he had forced Mussolini himself 
back into public life. Hitler’s faith in Mussolini had been unique 
in Germany ; for all his adoration of the Fiihrer Goebbels had not 
shared it, and it is amusing to watch his anxiety and relief over 
Hitler’s change-of attitude. Now Germany could arrange to annex 
Venetia as well as South Tyrol. 

The notes to the Goebbels diaries are, unfortunately, not always 
quite reliable. For instance on p. 197 it is stated that Kesselring 
was tried by an Italian court in 1947. The fact is that, although 
the trial took place in Venice, Kesselring was tried by Allied 
authorities, to the exclusion of the Italians whose country he had 
victimised, and considerable indignation was expressed in Italy at 
the time. ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 


St. Proudhon 


The Un-Marxian Socialist. A Study of Proudhon: 

Lubac, S.J. (Sheed and Ward. Ié6s.) 
In Proudhon Father de Lubac has discovered a Socialist whom 
even a child may read without danger of corruption by Marxism, 
and he writes with evident pleasure and rejoicing over the lost lamb 
whom he has reclaimed for that strange fold which henceforth 
Proudhon will share with Rimbaud and all the other prodigal sons 
whom the Church has recently recognised as her own. Here is a 
Socialist who actually believes in poverty, “the principle of social 
order and our only happiness here below”; in the family, “the 
target which steadies us and gives us will power”; in marriage; 
who is a stern opponent of divorce and while not believing that 
women are positively inferior is at least certain that they are 
unequal to men; an ardent patriot; a stern critic of “the mob” 
and its ignorance ; an upholder of the principle of inheritance. What 
could be better? One is so charmed by Father de Lubac’s pride in 
his prodigy that one can hardly help sharing it, even though one 
must also wonder whether in fact he has only succeeded in scratch- 
ing a Socialist and finding a Jesuit. And if in one’s ears there 
rings an echo of the uncompromising words “ Property is Theft,” a 
proposition, said Proudhon, “the literal meaning of which I still 
maintain,” one is immediately reassured to learn that Proudhon 
suffered from a tendency to exaggeration and a whimsical desire to 
shock. 

With great complacency, patience and copious quotations from 
Proudhon’s works, Father de Lubac shows us that, though of course 
Proudhon desired economic reform, he would not accept it at the 
cost of revolutionary action. He did of course say: “We must 
make revolution, damn it! It is the only good thing, the only 
reality in this life,” but that was merely a temporary aberration. 
Equally we learn that Proudhon, in spite of his bitter anti-clericalism 
and some shocking blasphemies, was at heart a theologian, almost 
a Catholic one. Of course he did say: “God is stupidity and 
cowardice ; God is hypocrisy and lies ; God is tyranny and misery; 
God is Evil”; but here again he is only indulging in his un- 
fortunate, and reprehensible, tendency to paradox. He is really 
only attacking the contemporary réle of the Church in politics. 
And lastly we learn that, far from having borrowed from, or even 
been influenced by, Hegel or Marx, Proudhon discovered a dialectic of 
his own, which has the beauty of having only two instead of three 
terms, neither of which is ever superseded, and perpetually tends 
towards a state of equilibrium. The burglar and the policeman 
are both equally necessary to society, and they perpetually play a 
game of theft and restitution, and to this pastime we give the 
name of property. Father de Lubac is not in the least interested to 
make any sense, if sense can be made, of this form of the dialectic ; 
he is; however, immensely proud that his protégé thought out his 
own form of nonsense and thus remained immune to the lures of 
the two old sirens. 

It is a pity that such books as this should be written. It belongs 
to the class of works that are written to prove that Henry James 
was a great revolutionary writer or that Milton was a protagonist 
of Satanism. Depending entirely on a study and comparison of 
texts, it takes no account of the secial conditions which inspired 
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them, and, when faced with the contradictions which are inevitable 
in so confused and prolific a writer as Proudhon, makes no attempt 
to explain why Proudhon found it impossible to reconcile them, and 
by simply stressing one term of the contradiction and dismissing 
the other succeeds in making of Proudhon the precise opposite 
of what he was, of what his contemporaries took him to be, and 
of what gave him the influence, fame and notoriety he achieved. 
But perhaps the most curious thing about this curious book is that 
Father de Lubac believes Proudhon to be exactly what Marx 
thought him to be; only they express themselves rather differently. 
Perhaps the reason is that both have an axe to grind. Marx wished 
to win the masses for Marx and away from Proudhon ; Father de 
Lubac, one suspects, wishes to win them for God. Neither attitude 
is a strictly impartial one. Goronwy REES. 


Stop Planning? 
Ordeal By Planning. By John Jewkes. (Macmillan. 12s. 6d.) 


THE open attack on planning was bound to come sooner or later. 
So deeply had the assumption that planning is necessarily good 
rooted itself that the attack could hardly have come sooner -f it was 
to stand a chance of overcoming the forces of convention, propaganda 
and habit. So strong is the momentum towards more and more 
planning, with less and less regard for individual freedom, that it 
would have been dangerous to have delayed the attack until later. 
Indeed there is reason to fear that things have gone too far already, 
so that the counterblast now let loose by Professor Jewkes, after 
months of raiding, reconnaissance and infiltration by other economists 
and liberty-loving individuals, and Professor Hayek’s major attack 
in The Road to Serfdom, may have come too late. It would be 
foolish to underestimate the forces which now have to be stemmed. 
It took at least ten years to produce a situation in which anti- 
planners could dare to raise their voices without being written off 
as cranks little better than flat-earth theorists. Ten years ago public 
opinion had set hard in favour of planning. The war brought actual 
State planning into being. The determination that the new “ system” 
should not be lightly abandoned after the war was so strong that 
it has not been abandoned yet. The days are hardly over when any 
advocate of any cause, however trivial, automatically asked for a 
special Ministry to deal with it, and some actually succeeded in 
getting such Ministries set up. 

In the face of such obstacles some advocates of free enterprise 
have been driven to despair. Professor Jewkes has been driven to 
vigorous protest. He has attacked the problem at its root, which is 
that the supporters of planning have never asked themselves the 
first and most fundamental question—can it do all the jobs which 
it is supposed to do? Conversely they have never asked themselves 
whether the ordinary operation of the price system is quite so dis- 
astrously inefficient as it is made out to be. In fact, as Professor 
Jewkes demonstrates, with a wealth of illustration and quotation, 
the whole enterprise has been undertaken in a spirit of irresponsi- 
bility and muddled thinking. In a perfectly literal sense the vast 
majority of planners simply do not know what they are doing. The 
whole thing has been undertaken on trust and the whole economic 
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organism which grew up on the assumption that people know what 
they want and express their wishes in the prices they are willing to 
pay has been hanged on suspicion. That such wholesale substitution 
of guidance from above for free decision from below should be 
accepted without violent protest is, to quote one of Professor Jewkes’s 
best analogies, “as if the force of gravity were to fall into popular 
disrepute.” 

If anything prevents this book from upsetting the present uncritical 
tendency towards what is called planning it will not be the cogency 
of the ideas which it attacks nor the vigour with which it attacks 
them. The ideas are fantastically muddled and their results in 
practice are appalling. The attack is carefully prepared and well 
aimed. It is not perfect, but it will serve. The chapters on the 
place of the business-man and on planning as a scientific method 
add very little, and may take something away from the total effect, 
Who does not know the business-man who took to State direction 
like a duck to water, who quotes with even greater relish than a 
minor civil servant the regulation which prevents you from getting 
what you want, or who “cannot move without a letter from the 
Ministry”? Professor Jewkes’s ideas are likely to be as repugnant 
to these as to the most rabid theoretical planners. And his ideas 
are so good that he does not need to seek the support of any par- 
ticular group of citizens. If he can once get the ear of sensible 
men, whether they be business-men or clergymen or even civil 
servants, the ideas will do the rest. But will he get their ear? Will 
his book, or the conversation of those who have read his book and 
agreed with it, penetrate to the vast masses whose daily life is so 
largely governed by habit? The habit of assuming that planning 
is by definition always good has been formed. The habit of assuming 
that, even when its results are demonstrably bad, nothing can be 
done about it is forming. How else can the resignation with which 
the Economic Survey for 1948 was received be explained ? Many 
politicians, including members of the present Opposition, have 
decided that, whether they like planning or not, they had better 
make the best of it. Can Professor Jewkes or anyone else reverse 
that? It is no longer a question of preventing the ramshackle 
scaffolding of planning from being built up. It is a question of 
taking it down without causing a fracas which will wreck the whole 
structure of our economic life. Professor Jewkes has delivered his 
attack and a rousing attack it is. But de-planning now will be hard 
work. JOHN MINSTEDE. 


The Continuity of Style 


Local Style in English Architecture. By T. D. Atkinson. 


ford. 15s.) 
The Regency Style. By Donald Pilcher. 15s.) 


(Bats- 
(Batsford. 


Topay, to judge from the outcrop of books on the subject, there is 
a keener appreciation than ever before of the need for good manners 
in architecture—a factor that may with luck promise the development 
tomorrow of one positive modern style in place of the hundred 
warring anti-styles of yesterday. Mr. Atkinson in his Local Style in 


English Architecture convinces us that he knows what he is writing 


about. He has produced a technical work fully adorned with excel- 
lent photographs and, more important still, with diagrams and maps 
to illustrate his arguments. The result is a book that ought to 
become part of the curriculum of every architectural student before 
he dashes off to vent the fruits of his training upon the Provinces. 

Before dealing with what he terms the “technical mannerisms” 
that characterise each of his regional groups, Mr. Atkinson discusses 
the men who effected them and then the influences that moulded 
these men. So he discourses upon those shadowy mediaeval masons 
—still little more to us than names—whom Mr. John Harvey has 
been assiduously raking out of the musty court rolls of our national 
archives, and who, we are here assured, were substantial architects 
working to plans and specifications. He next provides a helpful 
synopsis of the geological strata which determined the local building 
materials. There then follow sections dealing with the lesser 
influences upon style of race (somewhat sketchily deductive), religion 
(involving patronage by the great spiritual orders and bishops), waves 
of foreign immigration, wealth in the woollen industries and agri- 
culture, transport and fashions. The last influence upon style was 
surprisingly ineffectual throughout the slow mediaeval evolution. 
The final sections illustrate the regional variations of planning upon 
church and hall. 

Our stylistic jump from Perpendicular to Regency is perhaps an 
exaggerated one, yet the underlying motive of Mr. Atkinson’s book 
is clearly echoed in Mr. Donald Pilcher’s. Whereas the. first is 
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admittedly a text-book, The Regency Style is rather a protracted 
treatise, learned, critical and impartial. Since the period it covers 
has not quite been done to death by the fashionable decorators of 
Mayfair flats, it will prove popular with a wider public than the 
informed scholar, who alone will understand it. After a disquisition 
upon the Regency “man of taste” Mr. Pilcher introduces to us 
Humphrey Repton in an interesting chapter upon the landscape 
garden. The Repton victory in the landscapists’ paper battle is the 
more remarkable when we consider how little of Repton’s art survives 
today, and that of all creative arts landscape-gardening is perhaps 
the most ephemeral. But Repton’s lasting contribution to the 
Regency style is his emphasis upon the relation of a building to the 
surrounding contours. He taught his generation that a house, how- 
ever large or small, must adopt the mood of its landscape. 
Whereas the eighteenth-century landscape doctrine was an idyllic 


one—Brown’s arcadias were rather fit for deities and shepherds—’ 


the Regency advanced the theory that gardens should provide a 
setting for the contemporary man of flesh and blood. This utilitarian 
development was the Regency’s most notable achievement, and it 
was, of course, evinced by the engineering feats of men like Telford, 
Rennie and Thomas Harrison and the revolutionary building material, 
iron. In fact, the need to suit the requirements of modern life was 
the healthy guiding principle that underlay the almost infinite 
Regency experiments in the Grecian, Gothic, Chinese, Indian, 
Turkish, Egyptian and even Swiss chalet styles. 

These half-digested experiments tempt us to enquire of course 
whether one Regency style ever really existed at all. Mr. Pilcher, 
who is perplexed by this problem, partly answers it by introducing 
to us his second Regency hero, Sir John Soane. Soane, he says, 
may claim to have crystallised the Regency style “as one which 
incorporates the many new ideas that were in the air, but adopts 
none of them exclusively.” Yet it is doubtful how far Soane, who 
was a lonely individualist and never conformed to any preconceived 
theories, really elaborated the Regency sgyle. The claim could, we 
fancy, more justifiably be made by his great rival, Nash, who was 
far more eclectic and reflective of the age in which he flourished so 
boisterously. Moreover Nash’s name is especially associated with 
the pioneer science, town-planning. And this is the practical aspect 
of Regency aesthetics which our own generation most venerates. 

JAMES LEES-MILNE. 


The Jesus of History 
Jesus, Son of Man. By Professor G. S. Duncan. (Nisbet. 16s.) 


THE quest for the Jesus of history was inspired in no small degree 
by the hope of discovering a religion of Jesus which should replace 
the religion about Jesus. The movement “back to Jesus” was a 
movement “away from Paul.” The Liberal hoped to find a simple 
ethical and religious teacher whose wisdom would commend itself 
to the modern mind. Schweitzer announced the failure of this hope 
when he insisted that the Jesus of history lived in the world of 
Messianic expectation and belonged inescapably to the first century 
of the Christian era. More recent scholars have questioned the 


valuation of Mark’s Gospel on which Schweitzer’s portrait of Jesus 
depended. 


In his Bampton lectures, History and Interpretation in 
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the Gospels, Professor R. H. Lightfoot argued that the element of 
interpretation in Mark compels us to discount its claim as historical 
record. The earliest Gospel tells us what the primitive Church 
believed her Lord to have been, and the theological interest out- 
weighs any biographical interest. Is it any longer possible to 
distinguish the Jesus of history from the Christ of faith ? 

Many would say that we must be content to identify them and 
accept the orthodox solution of the riddle of the New Testament 
or surrender to sceptical agnosticism. Professor Duncan challengs; 
this conclusion. Interpretation and history cannot be as far apart 
as some modern critics suppose. According to scholars like 
Guignebert and Loisy, Jesus made so deep an impression on his 
disciples that they believed in him as the risen Christ, but at the 
same time the impression was so slight that they remembered and 
recorded accurately hardly anything that he said and did. This 
paradox is quite unacceptable. That the first disciples forgot or 
distorted everything is as unlikely as that they remembered and 
understood everything. Jesus was above the heads of his reporters, 
as Matthew Arnold said, but his reporters were neither unintelligent 
nor unreliable. 

So Professor Duncan bids us resume the quest for the 
Jesus of history, and offers us a series of valuable studies sub- 
sidiary to a modern portrait. In a brief first part he justifies the 
resumption of the quest and relates the teaching of Jesus to its 
background in Judaism. The second part is more substantial and 
more important. It is concerned with the person of Jesus. Professor 
Duncan deprecates any insistence on the Messianic vocation as 
central or fundamental for the thought of Jesus. The titles “ Son 
of God” and “Son of Man” are not merely synonyms for 
“ Christ” or “ Messiah.” They stand for the unique divine-humag 
consciousness of Jesus, on which his personal authority depends 
and in virtue of which he accepted the réle of Messiah. For the 
first disciples the title “ Messiah” was of primary importance ; for 
Jesus it was secondary. Somewhat similarly the disciples misunder- 
stood what Jesus meant when he spoke of the Son of Man coming 
with the clouds of heaven. For him the prophecy from Daniel meant 
the triumph of his cause through his resurrection and enthronement 
in heaven. The disciples took it to be a prediction of his second 
coming on earth. 

This main section of Professor Duncan’s book, as well as the third 
part which deals with Jesus and the Church, is full of fresh 
observations and independent judgements. Not all the conclusions 
presented will be accepted, but this contribution to a modern portsait 
of Jesus will be welcomed alike by the specialist scholar and the 
general reader, H. G. Wooo. 


Sir William’s Daughter 


Youth is a Blunder. By Elma Napier. (Cape. 10s. 6d.) 


From the beginning Mrs. Napier seems to have suffered from a 
sense of inadequacy. The first-born child of Sir William Gordon 
Cumming, she committed the initial blunder of being a daughter; 
and throughout her childhood, from the age of a few months when 
she was discovered to be the colour of an orange and to have a 
drunkard’s liver owing to her nurse’s habit of lulling her to slee 
with gin, to when at eighteen she embarked on an unsuitable love 
affair, this sense of failure persisted. There was a shadow, indeed, 
over her whole family circle. In 1891 the Tranby Croft baccarat 
case burst upon an avid world. Sir William Gordon Cumming had 
been accused of cheating at cards at a house-party of which the 
Prince of Wales was a member. From the moment that Sir William 
lost the action for slander he brought against his accusers he 
was an outcast from the only society he cared to be in. The day 
after he lost his case, Miss Garner, a young American heiress, 
married him in defiance of their entire world from the Prince of 
Wales down to “ Auntie Lawrence,” who threw herself before her 
niece begging her not to do “this crazy thing”; but neither his 
betrothed’s spectacular gesture of loyalty then, nor her devotion 
afterwards, could make up to Sir William for what he had lost. 
Their life, with all its trappings, was to be lived in terms of her 
failure to replace the Right People. This core of disenchantment 
pressed more heavily on the eldest daughter than on anyone else. 
She was the scapegoat for her mother’s unhappiness. 

Lady Gordon Cumming seems to have borne Sir William’s burden 
with much less outward equanimity than he did himself. He was 
supported by an innate complacency which nothing could shake. 
“ Possibly the handsomest man in London, and certainly the rudest,” 
The Sporting Times had said. “Papa was as pleased with one 
superlative as the other,” his daughter adds. “He never, not even 
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when he was eighty, lost the touch of swagger in his walk, the hint 
of scorn for lesser mortals, the suggestion that he was irresistible. 
He had worn it for so long that neither trouble nor disgrace nor old 
age could change his habit.” When he dined out with his wife he 
would hang back in the hall while she was being announced so that 
he might make his entrance alone, the focus of attention. In all his 
actions he was the robust extrovert, whether at Baden Baden spitting 
on the floor the very special Scotch whisky that the head waiter had 
unearthed for him, or in church never kneeling down and swivelling 
round in the hymns to find a pretty woman to stare at, or in later 
life flinging eggs and bacon from his breakfast tray to the waiting 
dogs. 

Mrs. Napier writes with lively and discursive candour about her 
family life. There is that faint atmosphere of indiscretion which 
makes such memoirs amusing, for the chief appeal of her story is as 
a sequel to the moment when social oblivion dropped upon Sir 
William as arbitrarily as banishment to Siberia. Through Mrs. 
Napier’s eyes we see an Edwardian family picture; in its lavishness and 
unintentional inhumanity to the young, its foreign travel, and motor 
cars that wouldn’t go, and in the conditions of Sir William’s personal 
tragedy itself which could only be valid in a world where the sanction 
of the beau monde was more important than lineage, background, 
wealth, freedom and a clear conscience. 

Arce ACLAND. 


Fiction 
William Medium. By Edward Hyams. (The Bodley Head. 10s. 6d.) 
A Season of Olives. By Wrey Gardiner. (Falcon Press. 8s. 6d.) 


By Hobert D. Skidmore (Wingate. 10s.) 


More Lives Than One. 
Selected by John Gawsworth. 


The Best Short Stories of M. P. Shiel. 
(Gollancz. 10s. 6d.) 
Ir one considers that style is the most important attribute of any 
writer—and one which either guarantees or kills his chance of sur- 
vival—then it is surprising to find a novelist deliberately choosing 
the now stilted manners of another century. What, one wonders, 
was Mr. Edward Hyams’s object in writing William Medium, a novel 
about contemporary life, in the style of Tom Jones or Gil Blas? 
The fashion for writing in a “picaresque” manner has assuredly 
never been taken to such lengths as in this book, and it makes one 
wonder what would have happened if, for example, Mr. Ernest 
Hemingway had written Farewell to Arms in the style of The Swiss 
Family Robinson, or if Mr. E. M. Forster had chosen Scott as his 
model for Howard’s End. Yet, despite this, Wiliam Medium is one 
of the most intelligent and interesting of novels to appear recently. 
It tells how the narrator joins the Klippings Agency at an early 
age as the first stage on a long and ambitious road to fortune. The 
Klippings Agency, of course, is an organisation which makes its 
money out of the vanity of writers, politicians and other public 
and professional people, and once its activities are discovered and 
probed William Medium “betters himself” by a judicious mix- 
ture of blackmail and impudence and transfers himself to an adver- 
tising agency. From this point on the reader is taken behind the 
scenes of most of London’s business life. Little is left out. With 
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a-morality and cynical penetration William Medium investigate 
the highly dubious machinations of advertising agents, cheap news. 
papers, the makers of “Sanipan bread” and other proprietary 
products, the private houses of the rich and politically powerful, 
dress-shops, spiritualists, diamond smugglers, gun-running (at on 
point he steals his mother’s jewel-case so that he can pawn it) and, 
popular competition racket. All the firms are shown as grasping 
absolutely without principle, in fact criminal in the way they exploit 
the public by means of gigantic advertising campaigns in which 
thousands are spent to spread, for instance, the legend of “ Give Us 
Our Daily Sanipan.” This part of the book is excellent sociaj 
criticism, and is obviously based on close experience. Mr. Hyams 
has a caustic mind without illusion ; but the “ fictional ” elements 
in the novel, which includes the figure of Mary, with whom the 
narrator falls in love, a macabre duel in a Chelsea back-garden x 
dawn, a commonplace and sentimental account of a journey into 
the country, and descriptions of dull parties, are not so successful, 
They lack the bite of much of the business investigations, and jy 
seems to me that the author has little sense of character. 

Mr. Wrey Gardiner has progressed since The Dark Thorn, whith 
was a strange compound of anarchism and some of Mr. Henry 
Miller’s worse characteristics (the belligerent, down-to-earth swear- 
ing of much of the Tropics). In his new book, A Season of Olives, 
which is not so much a novel as a series of travel discourses, 
he shows a romantic attitude to life expressed in such a careful and 
subjective style that, to the reader, his dreams and thoughts appear 
more real than the “ shadowy ” reality which lies in the world out 
side. One wonders in fact how much is the product of lyricism in 
full flood rather than good observation. The book is written in the 
first person, the narrator going to France where he meets Rivas, a 
Spanish painter, and Mariquita Flores who, as can be guessed from 
her name, is also Spanish. These two are vague characters in a 
Gothic atmosphere of cobwebs and purple patches which includes 
love on a divan in a Paris studio and train journeys to Bordeaux, 
Valencia, Aragon and various towns. There are long descriptions 
of churches, colours, places and, apart from the liaison with Mari- 
quita, very few of human beings. To find ‘this kind of book 
interesting One must share Mr. Gardiner’s passion for seeing life 
through romantically tinted spectacles; anyone with a taste for 
reality will find it perhaps a little too sugary and cloying. 

More Lives Than One is frankly a war book about a group of 
men isolated on Pacific atolls; it is a theme which is capable of 
“new” treatment and some interesting observations on human 
beings cut off from their worlds of association. How do people 
react when removed from everything they have known ? According 
to Mr. Skidmore, men in such a position dream of the past, of: 

“clean New England towns, majestic Western mountains and the 
roads across them, the hush of Georgia’s slash pines, the poolroom 
in Bethlehem and the bar in Kansas City, distant girls in their 
Sunday dresses, and the good sweat of men coming home from 
work: the memory of all these was there on the beach.” 

The story follows the pattern of most war books—bombs, planes, 
attacks, invasions, and, perhaps because it is American, there is a 
good deal of sentimentality. Though the author has little to say 
that is new he does contrive, with obvious sincerity, to represent 
the views of the “ordinary” man in action, and it is because of 
this, I imagine, that the book has had some success in America. It 
is one of the few books about the war that does not appear unduly 
disillusioned. Mr. Skidmore’s faith in politics and human beings 
apparently remains unshaken. “We would have a job to do that 
would give us the deep satisfaction of contributing to victory” ; and 
“we wanted to feel deeply that we contributed to victory so that 
when we returned we should know we had earned a piace in our 
country.” In the present jaded era this must appear unduly 
repetitious, but it is pleasant to find an author who has not lost his 
faith. 

The best short stories of M. P. Shiel are quite extraordinary in 
their way. They are erudite to the point of obscurity, macabre, 
and seem the products of an imagination which has lived con- 
stantly in candlelight and fed on the exotic both in literature and 
life. Many critics have found affinities between him and Edgar 
Allen Poe. There is certainly an air of The Gold Bug in many of 
these stories, though I would suggest that Mr. Shiel found more 
inspiration in Huysmans. The stories deal with episodes in the life 
of a strange figure called Prince Zaleski, and are so remote from 
contemporary life (though the author died only last year) that they 
might have been the product of any age and in particular the 
nineteenth century. 
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THE HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 
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SPEECH OF ALGERNON DENHAM, J.P. 





The balance sheet as at the 31st January shows assets of £142,948,172, 
an increase of £6,051,165 compared with last year. 


The distribution of assets remains satisfactory, 67.79 per cent. being 
represented by loans on mortgage compared with 65.9 per cent. a year 
ago; 27.36 per cent. is in Government securities and on loan to local 
authorities against 30.6 per cent. last year, the remaining 4.85 per cent. 
being represented by cash on hand, balances with our bankers and office 
premises. 

The amount due to shareholders and depositors has increased by 
£5.451,195 to £134,187,151. 


Reserves and carry forward after various allocations to which I will 
refer later are £240,170 more than a year ago. 


The profit and loss and appropriation accounts indicate the steadiness 
of our operations during the year, gross income of £5,309,504 having 
increased by £184,117, but this is substantially offset by heavier manage- 
ment expenses which are up by £102,068. 

Turning to the appropriation account, you will observe that after 
crediting interest to shareholders and the provision of £58,656 as bonus 
to monthly subscription and class 1 shareholders and an allocation of 
£50,000 to premises. depreciation there is a disposable balance of 
£1,551,669, which includes £1,064,423 brought in from the previous 
year. 

Out of this amount we have placed the surplus on realisation of invest- 
ments, amounting to £147,076, direct to investments reserve. 


In addition, we have put £100,000 to taxation reserve, £500,000 to 
general reserve fund, which now stands at £6,500,000, leaving the sum 
of £804,593 to be carried forward to next year’s accounts. 


New advances for the year are £26,989,500 on 29,711 accounts, an 
average of £908 as compared with £27,707,557 on 32,320 last year, an 
average of £857. 

The amount outstanding on mortgages at £96,901,037 is £6,597,094 
more than a year ago, £3,960,207 having been charged to borrowers 
as interest. 


The major problem engaging our attention during the year has been 
qne of lending policy during a period of almost continuous increase in 
property prices, particularly of houses changing ownership with vacant 
possession. 


From a test check of our records, it appears that in February, 1946, 
the average percentage increase in price over pre-war surveyor’s value 
for houses changing hands with vacant possession was 62 per cent. In 
February, 1947, it had risen to 93 per cent., and in February this year 
to 127 per cent., an increase of 65 per cent. in the last two years. These 
figures I would repeat are based on our average experience and by no 
means represent peak prices which are often three times greater than 
those prevailing in 1939. 


This increase in price obviously places an added responsibility on 
the shoulders of mortgage finance institutions, and ofe cannot overstress 
the importance of basing k-.dings on the more or less permanent value of 
the security offered, as no reliance should be placed upon a continuity 
of prices which are influenced by scarcity. Since 1946 your board, with 
these thoughts prominently in mind, have ignored the inflationary spiral 
in the making of mortgage grants. 


This is the third occasion on which I have addressed you since the 
cessation of hostilities and I cannot do other than regret our failure as 
4 nation to make progress on the road to recovery in the realms of finance, 
and one can only hope that the people will realise in time the gravity 
of our position. 

It may be that I am an old-fashioned economist, but I say with all 
sincerity, that to be indulging in restrictive practices and shorter working 
hours and at the same time exchanging capital assets for tobacco and 
films, just does not make sense. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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ELECTRICITY ACT, 1947 


NOTICE TO HOLDERS OF SECURITIES OF 
ELECTRICITY UNDERTAKINGS 


The British Electricity Authority give notice that announce- 
ments providing information on the points set out below have 
been published. Copies of the announcements will be available 
for inspection at offices of Banks on and after the 7th April, 1948. 


1. The titles of those Securities of Electricity Undertakings 
the values of which have been declared by the Minister 
of Fuel and Power and the rates at which the calculation 
of the amounts of British Electricity Stock attributable 
to holdings of those Securities is to be made. 

2. The procedure to be followed by holders of British 
Electricity Stock who may wish to dispose of their 
holdings. 

3. The use of certificates of the old Securities as repre- 
senting the appropriate amount of British Electricity 
Stock until such time as new certificates for that Stock 
have been issued. 

4. Instructions to holders not to send certificates of the old 
Securities for exchange until requested by the Under- 
takings to do so. 

5. The extension of dividend mandates registered in respect 
of the old Securities to the British Electricity Stock 
attributable thereto. 

6. The titles of those Securities the values of which have 
not yet been declared by the Minister of Fuel and Power 
and the procedure to be followed by holders desiring 
to dispose of their holdings. 


British Electricity Authority, 
London. 
2nd April, 1948. 














REFUGE 


Assurance Company Limited. 
Chief Office: Oxford Street, Manchester, 1 





In 1947 representatives of the Company pro- 
vided service, usually at the homes of the 
policyholders, in respect of NINE MILLION 
POLICIES, making 200,000 maturity payments 
totalling £5,200,000 and paying £3,200,000 in 
death claims. In addition, 1,250,000 calls 
were made to pay National Health Insurance 
benefits. 





Ordinary Branch: A reversionary bonus of 
£1°%, for each year’s premium due and paid in 
1947 is declared on with-profit policies. 





Industrial Branch: £876,000 is allocated to 
increase the benefits of the majority of existing 
premium-paying policies. 
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Shorter Notices 





Queen's College : 1848-1948. By Rosalie Glynn Grylls. (Routledge. 
10s. 6d 
THERE is bound to be a in sameness of tone in reminiscences 





tress who was a “ striking and forceful 
the matron “ whose crusty exterior hid 


f r}<? ] } . 
OF Ziris Scnooils the nea 


ne nalie horn lead ” 
personally, a Dorn ieade!r 





a tender heart,” the professor wi th “his fiery impetuosity "—a great 
many commanding and brilliant characters, but such a small world ! 
Queen’s College, however, opening in Harley Street in “the 


was different from many of the great schools 
that sprang up in Victorian times. It began as a college ; for years 
a school was run separately from it. Frederick Denison Maurice, 
the founder of Christian Socialism 4nd friend of Tennyson, a member 
of the committee of the Governesses Benevolent Institution, decided 
that further education was needed for women and persuaded fellow 
professors at London’s King’s College to lecture in Harley Street. 
Charles Kingsley, J. R. Green, Dean Stanley and, later, Emile 
Cammaerts, and many more well-known figures were to be among 
the college lecturers. Octavia Hill, Sophia Jex-Blake, Gertrude Bell 
and Katherine Mansfield were to be among the students—and the 
two great headmistresses, Frances Buss and Dorothea Beale. 

he college had no marks, no prizes and almost no dress 
regulations ; and its curriculum both in 1848 and 1947 included 
Latin, German and Italian (and Russian in 1947) and other subjects 
unusual in girls’ schools. Miss Grylls has traced the century 
of development—the internal changes, the visit of Queen Victoria, 
the influence of the wars—in a lively way and collated a large number 
of memories from students of all periods. There are the usual photo- 
graphs of girls with big hats and long frocks and some photographs 
of modern girls. The book will naturally be of most interest to 
those connected with the college, but has a good deal of entertain- 
ment and information for the general public. 


year of revolutions,” 


A Selection of Poems by William Wordsworth. Edited with an 
Introduction by Montgomery Belgion———A Song to David and 
Other Poems. By Christopher Smart. Selected with an Introduction 
by Ruthven Todd.—_—A Selection of Poems. By Robert Bloomfield. 
Edited with an Introduction by Roland Gant. (Crown Classics. The 
Grey Walls Press. 3s. 6d.) 

TuHerSE three attractive well-produced books should be an object 

lesson to those publishers who take no trouble over the appearance 

of poetry. In this engaging series even the grandeur of Wordsworth 
becomes intimate and the mad majesty of Christopher Smart takes 
on reasonable proportions. As for Robert Bloomfield, the pastoral 
shoemaker who had a deserved success with The Farmer’s Boy in 

1800, although he stands in noble company, he holds his lesser station 

with grace and dignity. Each volume has a short sensible introduc- 

tion (the one by Mr. Ruthven Todd is particularly good) followed 
by a generous selection intelligently made from the complete work. 

It the rest of the “ Crown Classics” maintain this present standard 

of excellence, both the poor poet and the just as poor general reader 

would be well advised to get them all. 
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Easier Spring Cleaning 


— easier all-the ~year-round 


¥ cleaning, too. 


You'll be astonished how easily you get through your 
spring cleaning if you have one of the latest types of 
Hoover Cleaner to help you. And you'll be delighted how 
thoroughly it does the job. The quality of these latest 
post-war models is higher than ever and they are equipped 
with a wide range of cleaning tools which you can fit in a 
second, There is a model for every size and type of home. 
But demand is heavy, so to ensure early delivery see your 
Authorised Hoover Dealer without delay. He will supply 
you in time for spring cleaning if he possibly can. 
Prices from £10.10.0 to £21.0.0 (plus purchase tax) 


¥%& Cleaning Tools now available 


HeHOOVER 


P70e BEATS... af & Sweget...al it Ghang 


MIDDLESEE 


















HWOOVHR LIMITROD PERIVALB  ' GREENFORD 


APRIL 9, 1948 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


True to City forecasts, Sir Stafford Cripps has introduced a realistic 
Budget. It is realistic in both the economic and political sense ip 
that it not merely sets up an effective defence against inflationary 
pressures, but it also makes a flanking attack on accumulated capital, 
With the anti-inflation proposals of the Budget nobody will quarrel, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has earned everybody’s praise in 
ignoring the conventional accounting methods of the Treasury in 
arriving at his surplus and budgeting for an excess of Government 
income over Government expenditure of £330,000,000. At this stage 
it is impossible to tell whether the revenue estimates do not contain 
some error of optimism, but it would seem that given even a moderate 
rate of personal savings the surplus should be adequate to ensure 
the elimination of inflationary pressures this year. One could only 
wish that the surplus has been achieved to a greater extent by a 
reduction of the Government’s heavy expenditure. 

THE ATTACK ON CAPITAL 

From the Stock Exchange standpoint, the Budget must be judged 
reasonably satisfactory. It has the merit of excluding any further 
increase in the tax on profits, either distributed or undistributed, 
and of avoiding any attempt at statutory limitatioa of dividends, 
Industry, it seems, has paid its danegelt and for the present, at least, 
has bought off the Dane. It is worth noticing, however, that 
Sir Stafford Cripps has given no undertaking in his Budget state- 
ment that the voluntary limitation of dividends which the vast 
majority of large industrial companies have now accepted will termi- 
nate at the end of the year. On the contrary, one gets the impression 
that any backslidings on the part of industry are likely to bring either 
a higher Profits Tax or statutory dividend limitation, or even both. 
My feeling is that unless there is a change of Government dividend 
limitation has come to stay. As to the various changes in the inci- 
dence of taxation, such as the higher duties on tobacco, spirits and 
beer, and the readjustments of Purchase Tax, their investment impli- 
cations are relatively unimportant. 

The real blot on an otherwise sound Budget from the City point 
of view is the attack on invested capital through the Special Contri- 
bution levied on investment income. Many years ago the late Lord 
Keynes described the process, which he labelled the “ euthanasia of 
the rentier.” Sir Stafford Cripps has apparently been unable to 
resist the political attractions of carrying this process a stage. further, 
doubtless in the hope that this new adventure in soaking the rich 
will temper the disappointment of some of his followers that there 
is no tax on capital profits and no increase in the Profits Tax. 
Although the new levy is described as a “ once-and-for-all ” contri- 
bution designed to meet the needs of a special situation, it seems to 
me that it sets an ugly precedent. It is only a thinly disguised levy 
on capital and is bound to result in a good deal of selling through the 
Stock Exchange to raise the wind. The first effects of the Budget in 
the market have been seen in a further moderate improvement in 
industrial equities, accompanied by a fall in gilt-edged. the idea 
being that it is Government securities which will take the main brunt 
of any realisations to meet the special levy contribution. The search 
for capital appreciation is likely to continue. 


A LOW-PRICED OIL SHARE 


For investors who are not interested in income yield, but only in 
an ultimate rise in capital value, the £1 Ordinary units of Steaua 
Romana (British) look an interesting proposition around the current 
level of 4s. 9d. This company owns an important oil undertaking 
in Rumania and in pre-war years paid modest dividends. During 
and since the war no profits have been made, and in the last three 
years the position of the company has gone from bad to worse a3 
Communism has tightened its grip on the whole Rumanian economy. 
Already the largest British-owned oil company in Rumania, the Astra 
Romana, has decided to abandon its activities, and it seems to me 
that the same fate must await the Steaua Romana. The attraction of 
the shares is that the company holds marketable investments in 
London, which at June 30th, 1947, were worth £757,221. Deducting 
all liabilities, there was a net amount of roughly £750,000, or the 
equivalent of over 7s. a share on the Ordinary stock. At the present 
price, therefore, one is acquiring marketable investments in London 
for much less than they are worth without putting any valuation on 
the Rumanian assets, which stand in the books at about £1,700,000. 
For their ultimate break-up value these shares look definitely 
under-valued. 
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LAING & DICK, 7, Holland 
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Navy Special Entry, Army 
| Entrance (new scheme), Ist M.B., Higher 


Certificates, London Matricula- 
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Holidays: 1948 
BRYANSTON MUSIC 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Blandford, 
July 3ist—August 28th. 


Director : 
WILLIAM GLOCK 


Concerts each evening. Myra Hess, 
Maria Donska,' Jean Hamilton, Paul 
Baumgartner, Denis Matthews, 
Mewton-Wood, K.U. Schnabel, 
Richard Lewis, Rene Soames, Mark 
Raphael. Amadeus Quartet. 
Orchestra under Edric Cundell and 
Walter Goehr. Brompton Oratory 
Choir under Henry Washington. 
Lectures and classes each morning. 
Nadia Boulanger, Imogen Holst, 
Dyneley Hussey, Artur Schnabel, 
J. A. Westrup. 


Lectures on literature and art. 
E. Canetti, E. M. Forster, Wyndham 
Lewis, V. S. Pritchett. 


Ideal holiday 
amateur Music 
advanced students. 
a week inclusive. 


Dorset. 


conditions. Open to 
lovers, teachers an 


Fees from £8 5s. Od. 


Prospectus from Secretary: 
17, Cavendish Square, W.1. 
(Mus. 1863). 














EST. 1863 
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KERFOOTS 


MEDICINAL 


LOZENGES 


based on the skill 
and experience of 


three generations 





THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Ltd. 











(£104°1°10° 
for £100 


—or 24% free of tax which is borne by 
the Society. A safe, remunerative and 
easily realisable investment for savings. 
Assets £2,600,000 Reserves £120,000 


WASTINGS ANO 
EAST SUSSEX 
Suitoing society 


Founded 1851 


WELLINGTON PLACE - HASTINGS 













COTO WHS CNT D 


HEALTH HORIZON 


—a magerine of unusual quality 


April issue includes: 
LOSS OF THE BAC: 
Freya Stark 
ALCOHOL: 
A. D. Macdonald 
WHY WEAR SPECTACLES? 
Ida Mana 


Mustrated 
Five shillings for four issues 


Tavistock House North, 
Ww. 


CARR AR CARD 





Palace Hotel 


Buxton 


Good beds—good food—music 
—dancing—ideal indoor swim 
pool — health-giving walks 
in glorious Derbyshire. En- 
quiries have the personal 
attention of the Managing 
Director, Mr. |. |. Hewlett. 


Telephone : Buxton 2000. 
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‘T. GODRIC’S COLLEGE for Administra. 
tive and Secretarial Careers, 2, Ark- 
wright Road, N.W.3. HAM 5986 Thorot ugh 
training Good posts found for all qualified 
students Resident and day students 
sO HOLARS SHIPS.—An examination will be 
in London on June 8th 
‘1948 for the purpose of 
Four Scholar ships of £100 each Six 
Scholarshi ips of £40 and two Clerical Exhi- 
bitions, t at Rossall The papers 
preparatory 
and entry 
HEADMASTER, 


a Car ididat e's 
ferred Int ormation 





Rossall ol 
L iGO “GR: ANIMAR 
S*r Co-edu 

pe uresque 

ond m ental n air 
heat and electric 
vegetables. T.B 
= = a particulars 
H. pac KBURN 

ach 01, Slig 
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Lit beral 
HEADMASTER, 
Grammar 


GIRLS, 
Small 
Ample 


teste dq milk 
from the 
M.A., The 


VHE BUCHAN SCHOOL FOR 

CASTLETOWN Ists oF MAN. 
Public day and Boarding School, 
f fruit and vegetables, sea and 
care of Health. 
Boarders from 5 to 18 years. Girls pre- 
pared for University Entrance and Scholar- 


shi aeons Tel.: Castletown 2126. 
fhe HALL of the Institute of Journa- 
lists is available for meetings. Seats 

to 100. Mod erat e rentals Srey: 
Gesrasas Secretary 2-4, Tudor St., E.C.4. 
TNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA. 
—Dretoma IN Sociat Science. he 
College offers, in October 1948, a full-time 


course extending over two Sessions leading 
to the Diploma in Social Science For 
graduates the length of the course may be 
reduced to one Session. Full details and 
forms of application may be obtained from 
the Recistrar, University College, Single- 
ton Park, Swansea 
APPOINTMENTS — VACANT 
AND WANTED 
None of the vacancies advertised below 
relates to anyone to whom the Control of 
Engagement Order of 1947 applies. 
PPLICATIONS are invited from men 
and women for post (in Government 
Department) as a Temporary CHter Execu- 
bit Orricer. Salary scaie—men £1,000 to 
1,300, women £830 to £1,025 per annum. 





Duties consist of supervising a group of 
specialists engaged in collating and digest. 
ing material on all aspects of political, 


economic and social and scientific develop. 
ments in United Kingdom as a basis for 
Government information and _ publicity 
activities overseas, maintaining contacts for 
this purpose with all Government Depart- 
ments, and editing and supervising the 
production of reference papers for official 
use Qualifications should include a Unt- 
versity degree, preferably in social sciences, 


wide knowledge of political, social and 
economic affairs, experience in research 
and documentation a ility to select and 
resent lucidly the essential points from 


arge masses of fact. and experience in 
handling research staff.—Written applica- 
tions, giving date of birth, full details of 
ualifications and experience, including 
ates, should be address o NDON 
APPOINTMENTS OFFICER, 1-6, Tavistock 
Square, London, W.C.1, quoting reference 
K.W 61 Original references must not be 
forwarded Only cardidates selected for 
interview will be advised. 

UCKLAND UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 

Auckland, New Zealand.—The Council 
of Auckland University College invites 
applications for the position of PRINcIPAL. 
Salary: £2 per annum (N.Z. currency). 
The person appointed will be the first 
Principal of the Coliege. Up to the present 
there has been no full time academic head 
of the College. but in the opinion of the 
College such an appointment has become 
necessary by reason of the growth of the 
College and the increasing amount of 
administrative work The Council! hopes to 
secure the services of a person of high 
academic standing with experience in Uni- 
versity administration Allowance is made 
for travelling expenses.—Further particulars 
may bg obtained from the Sercrerary, 
Universities Bureau of the Britt Empire, 
8, Park Street, London, W.1. Closing date 
for receipt of applications is June 30th, 


B.C. invites applications for posts of 
le Report Writers in its Monitoring Ser- 
vice, at Caversham, near Reading, Berk- 





shire Essential qualifications include an 
interest in international affairs and the 
ability to write analytical reports and to 


make quick and accurate summaries of 
broadcast bulletins and talks. The salary 
is in a grade rising by annual increments 
of £45 and £50 to a maximum of £995 
and £1,100 per annum, according to quali- 
fications.—Detailed applications to AppoINnt- 
MENTS Orricer, Broadcasting House, London, 
W.1, marked ‘‘ Report Writers, Spt.” within 
7 days For acknowledgement enclose 
Stamped addressed envelope. 
ELFPAST.—THE QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY. 
—LECTURESHIP IN  Economics.—Com- 
petence in Statistics will be regarded as an 
— tional qualification. The salary is £500, 
25 to £625, and on certain conditions 
A satisfied, to £800. with contributory 
m under the F.S.S.U Applications 
y May 22nd, 1948.—Particulars from the 
undersigned G Cows, Secretary 
Brrast THE QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY. 
—LECcTURESHIP IN Economic Hrsrory 


The salary is £500 by £25 to £625 and on 
certain conditions being satisfied to £800 
per annum, with contributory pension 
under the F.S.S.U. Initia! placing on salary 


scale dependent upon experience and quali. 
fications. Applications by May 29th, 1948.— 
Particulars from the undersigned 3. R 
Cowie, Secretary 


APRIL 9, 1948 


B.C. invites applications for the post 

e of ANNouncEeR at Cardiff. The duties 
of the post include the preparation and 
editing of announcements, the accurate 
timing of programmes and taking charge of 
speakers _ artists at the microphone. 
The essenti qualifications are a gocd 
microphone voles and compiete fluency in 





both Welsh and English, with the ability to 

translate quickly from one language to the 

A good genera] education and an 

in music and literature are desir- 

— fications The salary is on a 

ng by annual increments of £30 

a maximum of £680 or £890 per 

annum according to qualifications.—Detailed 

applications tO APPOINTMENTS OPFricer, 

Broadcasting House. L« ndon, W.1, marked 

Announcer, Cardiff, Spt.,”” within 7 days 

For acknowledgement en lose stamped 

addressed envelope 

‘IRL Editorial Assistant required for 

magazine of beauty trade in 





good personality 
desirable Ge 
details and salary 


Shorthand, typing, 
some editorial experience 
prospects Write giving 
lired to Box 407a 
‘OLD COAST.—UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 
G A new institution is being established 


req 


one of the two 





in the Gold Coast as 1 t 
autonomous university colleges in West 
Africa Applications are invited for ap- 


pointment as Head of the Department of 
LANGUAGES at the College The successful 
candidate will be appointed either as a 
professor or as senior lecturer according to 
experience The initial scope of the depart- 
ment will be defined in consultation with 
the head when appointed There will be 
an independent department of English, but 
decisions have not yet been taken concern. 
ing the organisation of teaching and research 
in modern languages, classical languages 
including Arabic, and African languages. It 
head of the 


would be desirable for the 
department to be a specialist in. for 
example, either French language and litera. 


ture or English language and literature, but 
with interests in such fields as general 
linguistics or phonetics The salary pro- 
posed for a professor is £1,500 p.a. (plus 
£450 p.a. expatriation allowance) and for 
@ senior lecturer £1,000 p.a. (plus £300 

a. expatriation allowance) rising to £1350 
(plus 400 p.a. expatriation allowance). Rent 
for partly furnished residentia] accommo- 
dation will be deducted at a charge of less 
than 10 per cent. of salary Superannuation 
arrangements on F.S basis. Passages 
for members of staff and wives provided, 
on appointment and on annual leave.— 
Applications (six copies) giving detailed 
particulars of academic experience, qualifi- 
cations and publications, and the names 
of three referees should be addressed before 

ay ist, 1948, to the Secrerary, Inter- 
Council for Higher Education in 






University 


the Colonies, 8, Park Street, London, W.1, 
from whom further information may be 
obtaine 


OUSEKEEPER required for June Ist 

for residential college Forty students. 
Agricultural course for ex-Service men. 
Knowledge of Ministry of Food regulations, 
etc., essential Salary according to ex- 
perience Country district between Bir- 
mingham and Worcester near "bus route. 
Many extramural) social and cultural activi- 
y to the Secretary, Avoncroft 
Stoke Prior, Bromsgrove, Worcs. 

UBLISHERS’ readers required—travel, 

ethnography, anthropology, education, 
economics State experience, refs Own 
readers informed.—Box 

EQUIRED in September in small Board- 

ing School for Girls. two qualified 
mistresses to teach (I) French (with if 
possible subsidiary Latin), and (II) Jestory 
and Geography, up to S School Certificate. 
Resident post and Burnham Scale, Staff 
House.—Apply Mrs. E. Lewis, B.A.(Oxon.), 
Headmistress, East Haddon Hall, North- 
ampton. 

ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL.—EpucatTion 

Orricer’s Department. — Applications 
are invited for an , Ey as Senior 
ASSISTANT Epucation Orricer to be respon. 
sible for the administration of the whole 
of the Council’s further (including techni- 
cal) education system, and such other 
duties as may be assigned from time 
time. The salary attached to the position 
is £1,500-£100-£1,800 a year. In the 
assessment of the qualifications of candi- 
dates, due weight will given to (a) ex- 
perience in administration; knowledge 
and experience of further education includ- 
ing technological and commercial education; 
(c) a University degree or its equivalent; 
(d) teaching and/or industrial experience. 
—Application forms, obtainable from the 
CLERK oF THE Councit (G). The County 
Hall, London, S.E.1 (stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope necessary), to be returned 
So as to be received not later than May 
12th, 1948. Canvassing disqualifies. (773) 
{CHOOL Ship H.MS. “Conway.” Re- 
quired for September at this Independent 
Public School a Graduate Master to teach 
Science and Mathematics to middle forms 
and to share in games su pervision and other 


activities. Interest in climbing and music 
desirable. The position may become resi- 
dent at a later date.—Apply to the Heap- 
— oa H.M.S. ‘ Conway,"’ Bangor, North 
ale 
ar yer -BOOKKEEPER for charit- 
\ ble organisation Central London 
4 ve-day week Married woman preferred. 
Must be absolutely reliable.—Box 404a. 
rPEACHER of secretarial subjects wanted 
who can give practical work and instruc- 


correspondence and 
Ability to teach 
typewriting an 


tion in filing, indexing 
private secretarial duties 
Pitman’s shorthand or 
advantage Also wanted a teacher of 
Pitman’s shorthand and typewriting. 
London College. Resident or non-resident 
—Box 393a. 





Q@LOMERSET EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
. APPOINTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL is - 
Gists.—Applications are invited for 
following appointments in the Committees 
Child Guidance Service: Senior Edu ational 












Psychologist (full-time, man); Edu cationa) 
Psychologist (full-time, single w oman), 
Candidates must have an Honours or 
Research Degree in psychology. Expe Tiengs 
in the work of child psychology in sc 
and in a child guidance clinic is desir 
Salaries attaching to the posts are: — 
Educational Psychologist, £800 x £25. 
£1,000 per annum; Educational Ps 

sist £720 x £20—£800 per ann im. 

ill be necessary for the persons appointed 
to have cars for the use of which tr avelling 
allowance on the County Council scale will 
be paid Conditions of appointment and 
forms of application may be had from thy 
Chief Education Officer, County 

aunton, on receipt of a stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope Canvassing will dig. 
qualit} p.4 J Chiet Edi ation 








Office all. Taunton 
rue BRITISH GOuUNCIL invites applica. 
tions for the post of ASSISTANT in the 
EXHIBITIONS DEPARTMENT at the 
Council's London Headquarters Candi 
ates must be men a ed preferably = 
tween 25 and 35 with a good gener 
education, a wide knowledge of 
Porary books, experience in eta 
wholesale book selling, ability to 
stock and some knowledge of invoicir 
accounting. Duties include ordering ang 
= perv iesns of stock and negotiations with 
lishers. Starting salary according ts 
ge and qualifications within the s 
2 428- £690 per annum, including consoli- 
dated addition.—Application forms 
further particulars may be obtained frag 
the Drrector, Personnel Department, Tar 
British Counc, 3, Hanover Street, Lon 
don, W.1, to whom _ completed form 
should be vetutned within two weeks @f 
today’s date 
HE BRITISH COUNCIL invites applica. 
tions for the post of LIBRARIAN in the 
Council Office, Soria. Candidates should be 
single and aged preferably between 21 ang 
30 (men) or 25 and (women), with a goog 
general education; Associateship of the 
Library Association or an equivaient quali, 
fication is essential Duties include the 
organisation of the British Council i 
and promotion of its use, book selection, 
classification and a. Starting 
salary according to age qualifications 
within the scale £340-£ per annum, 
with (under present a BK free 
accommodation, rations and a Tsonal 
allowance of £25 per annum.—<Application 
forms and further rticulars 
obtained from_ the TRECTOR, 
Department, The British Council, 3 
Hanover Street, London, W.1, to whom 
completed forms should be returned within 
two week's of today’s date 
VHE Councit oF THE Canperna UNIvVsasttr 
COLLEGE, AUSTRALIA, invites applications 
for the newly created position of Principy 
OF THE CotLece. The Principal will have 
the status and titles of Professor, the 
of his Chair to be determined b 
Council with the appointee. Subject 
Council, he will be the academic head 
the College. The position will carry s 
salary on appointment of £2,000 per annum 
(Australian currency). rising by annual in. 
crements of £50 until the maximum of 
£2,250 per annum is reach The ap- 
pointee will be eligible. subject to medical 
examination, to contribute to the Common. 
wealth Superannuation Fund which will 
Provide for an annual pension of up t 
£845 per annum. The appointment will 
be for five years in the first instance, sub. 
ject to renewal thereafter.—Further par- 
ticylars may be obtained from Tue Sscat- 
TARY, Universities 
Empire, 8, Park London, W.1. 
ong = for the receipt of applications 
is May 15th. 1948. 
TNIVERSITY OP BIRMINGHAM.— 
APPOINTMENTS Boarp.—Applications are 
invited for the post of Assistant Secretary 
to the Appointments Board, duties to com- 
mence about September ist. University 
graduate preferred Industrial experience 
@ qualification, but not essential. Initial 
salary between £550 and £650, according 
to qualifications. Applications (no forms), 
together with the names of two referees, 
should reach the undersigned, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained, no 
later than May 15th. 1948.—C. G. Burton, 
Secretary 
U MVEss!Ty OF DURHAM.—Applica- 
tions are invited for three posts of 
Staff Tutor concerned with (1) Seco 
Modern School work (2) Drama, ( 
Psychology of Childhood and Adolescence. 
Salary £450 p.a. rising by £25 to £ 
with superannuation (F.S.S.U.) Inti 
salary we to qualifications and ex- 
perience ieee os (nine copies) should 
reach the undersigned (from whom further 
particulars may be obtained) not later than 
Tuesday, May 18th, 1948 . S. Anous, 
Registrar. University Office, 46, North 
Bailey, Durham 
Yy oman (29), 
German 


Boor 


LL.B., fluent French and 
seven years’ experience In 
Government Service (administrative grade) 
both at home and abroad, seeks responsible 
Interested in journalism and foreign 


post. 
Box C 214. Lee and Nightingale, 


affairs 
Liverpool. 
VV OMEN's PERSONNEL OFFICER.— 

Applications are invited for the posi- 
tion of Women’s Personne! Officer at the 
Bradford Works of The English Electric 
Company. She will be responsible for the 
employment and welfare of the 800 women 
and girls at these works — for implement- 
ing the company’s a er 
interested should write to the Lasous 
SUPERINTENDENT, English Electric Co., Lid. 
Thornbury, Bradtord 
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NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE WEST 


U 


INDIES: DErARTMENT OF SeciaL AND 
Bronom!c Reszarcn.—Applications are 
invited for the post of Hea of 
the above department. The appoint- 
ment will be for a peri of five years 
yp the first instance, and will carry @ 
salary, depending on the qualifications and 
asperience of the holder, of between £1, 
and £1,200, with the status of Reader, or 
£1,500, with the status of Professor, 
together with free passages to and from 
Jamaica and payment of contributions to 
any approved 5s perannuation scheme to 
ghich the holder belongs. The primary 

of the holder will be to 


responsibilities 
ininate and organise the department. and 
to plan and conduct research in the —— 

e 


West Indies and Caribbean region; but 
may be required to undertake some teaching 
duties. Applications. giving particulars of 


age, academic qualifications. experience, and 


published writings. together with the 
names of three referees who can speak 
from personal knowledge of the ability of 
the candidate, should be sent, not later 
than May 3lst, 1948, to the Unver SECRETARY 
oy State, Research Department, Colonial 
Office, Palace Chambers. Bridge Street, 
§.W.l, from whom further particulars 


regarding the appointment can be obtained. 
a ey od EDUCATION COM- 
MITTEE STOURBRIDGE ART AND 
A full-time PriNcipaL 
with recognised qualifications in Art is 
required by September to take charge of 
this school, which provides technical, com- 
mercial and art instruction at day and 
evening classes and includes a small 
secondary art school. The school has close 
relation with the neighbouring glass and 
engineering industries so that interest in 
design and knowledge of industrial needs 
will be expected of the Principal The 
salary scale will be £750 rising by incre- 
ments of £25 to a maximum of £850. 
KipperMiNster ScHOoL OF SCIENCE AND ART. 
A full-time Principat with graduate or 
equivalent qualifications in technical or 
commercial subjects is required by Septem. 
ber to take charge of this school, which 
provides technical, commercial and art 
instruction at day and evening classes 
The curriculum is related to the special 
needs of the neighbouring carpet and engi- 
neering industries so that interest in design 
and knowledge of industrial needs will 
expected of the Principal. The salary 
scale will be £750 rising by increments of 
£% to a maximum of The Com- 
mittee are planning the development of 
these two institutions, which are within 
about 7 miles of one another, on a basis 
of close co-operation between the Principals 
and some interchange of staff and resources. 
The Principals will be equal in status and 
each will advise the other upon the pro- 
vision of instruction within his special field 
of qualification and experience.—Further 
particulars and forms of application may 
be obtained by sending a stamped and 
addressed fooiscap envelope to the Director 
__ Bacarron ‘S/J.). County Education 
lee, County Buildings. Worcester. (Q265) 


TecHNicaL SCHOOL 


j ANTED in July by East End Settle- 
ments, part-time assistant for field 
training courses in social studies. Anthro- 


pological trainin , 
tisl-Box 3894. °@ Sdvantage. Residen- 





EXHIBITIONS 


GALLERY. 15. Lis‘e 

+e Leicester Square.—Exhibition 

Plower Paintings by well-known contem- 
ary artists. Private views 3 p.m., Sat. 


1A. 


April 10th. Open daily 1-5.30 p.m. 
ERKELEY GALLERIES.—Mary Webb, 
paintings, March 19-April 17. First 


Commonwea!th Exhibition.—Australia 
OWER and Landscape Paintings "— 
by contemporary artists.—Heat’s, 196, 


Tottenham Court Road W.1 
FrOxLE's ART GALLERY. Charing Cross 
r Road.—Paintings by Tue MANCHESTER 
mour. 9-6 daily (ine. Sats.) until 
April 17th. Admission free. 
EFEVRE GALLERY. 131/134, New Bond 
Street, W.1. New Paintings by Barsara 


Herwortu and L. S. Lowry. aily 10-5. 
Sats 10-1 Daily 10-5.30 
RICESTER GALLERIES EXHIBITIONS, 
4 10-5.30., Sats. 10-1. Lawrence GowINnc 
Recent Paintings: CHARLES Murray New 
Pictures. Open April 7th 
AUL MAZE —Pastels 
5 p.m.—Marlborough. 
Street. London, W.1 
T. GEORGE'S GALLERY, 81, Grosvenor 
Street, W.1 Recent Paintings by 
Leonard Rosoman. Daily, 10-6. Sat., 10-1. 
PRING Collection of Early English Water 
 Colours.—Heat's, 196, Tottenham Court 
Road, W.1. 


Daily 10 a.m. to 
17-18, Old Bond 





ENTERTAINMENTS 


M“** BE DD ocsces ..... BEETHOVEN 
-) ROYAL ALBERT HALL 

WED., APRIL l4th, at 8 
EMELIE HOOKE JANET HOWE 
PARRY JONES TOM WILLIAMS 


THE B.B.C. CHORAL SOCIETY 
B.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
IR ADRIAN BOULT 
Tickets: 12s., 7s. 6d., 6s., 48., 38. 6d., 


at Hall (Kei 8212) and Agents. 
SIR THOMAS BEECHAM. Bt. 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, 
THEATRE ROYAL. DRURY LANE. 


SUN., APRIL 18th, at 8. 
BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 6 (Pastoral). 
TCHAIKOVSKY: Suite No. 3 in 

(including Theme and Variations). 

4s. 6d. to 12s 6d. from Chappell’s. 
AN tickets at 3< 6d. Drury Lane on day 


(Thos. Beecham Con. Soc., in assn. A.C.G B.) 





THE SPECTATOR, 


ACCOMMODATION, VACANT 
AND WANTED 


YORNWALL.—Modern 4-berth caravan to 
Jet on farm near lovely sands.—Box 402a 
TTAGE to let, Achill Island, summer 
months 1948.—Particulars, Box 397a. 
ORSET.—Hundred yards sea. Small 
house to be Ler Furnisuep for May 

and aiter September 15th. Four bedrooms, 
large living-room. All conveniences, inclua. 


ing 'phone, but no electricity.—KiRkPaTRICk, 
Ringstead, Dorchester 
X-CAPTAIN (21), requires urgently 
really congenia accommodation in 
London with breakfast and evening meal 
five days full board week-ends.—Box 40la,. 


ELL turnished small cottage to let, 

Wiltshire village, 6 weeks from mid- 
June. Electric light, telephofie, garden, 
3 sitting rooms, 4 bedrooms. Morning maid 
available. £6 6s. week Levely country.— 
Mrs. Matrnews, White Cottage, Wilcot, 
Marlborough. 





TRAVEL 
CONTOUR HOLIDAY AGAIN! 
luxury hotel. Montreux, £19 incl.; 
days Tremezzo on Italian Lakes, 

s. Or why not travel to Nice by 
No night travel. Out and return 
day, fare £13 10s. return.—Details 
these and other attractive Continental 
holidays, Contours. Lrp., 72, Newman 
Street, W.1. Tel.: MUS. 8499. 

IONTINENTAL MOTOR TOURS.—1948 

Programme now ready. 1. Swiss 
Heights; 2. Riviera, Florence, Venice; 3 
Dolomites ce; 4. Austrian Tirol; 
Enquire now, stat- 
London, N.W.8. 


10 days 


: Maida 21. 
FF the beaten track in Norway, Sweden. 
France, Switzerland. Let us plan an 
unusual holiday for you.—Write-'phone., 
ALLWAYs TRAVEL Service, 20, Buckingham 
Street, W.C.2. Gip. 1885. 
LIVER’S TRAVELS’ booklet with details 
of personally conducted tours 
independent travel to the Continent, 
ing Italy, Austria and Norway, is now 
ready. It shows you how to make the most 
of your £35 allowance and is the first item 
of the personal service we offer in arramy- 
ing your holiday. Reservations are at your 
disposal as long as they last.—11, Suffolk 
Street, Pall Mail S.W.1. Abbey 6415-6. 
{CANDINAVIA.—Are you willing to return 
tJ hospitality in exchange for a holiday 
in Scandinavia? -Apply for particulars to 
.Z., 76, Windermere Avenue, Finchley, 
London, N.3._ ‘Tel.: Finchley 2215 
wPRING SKI-ING.—Riffelberg (8,429 ft.), 
\ near Zermatt. y personally con- 
ducted by Capt. M. Franklin, departing 
— Ist, for 16 days _ £42 15s. inclu- 
ye. ew vacancies.—33, Gord 
London, W.C.1 en 
wWISS HOLIDAYS.—See 
\J Switzerland by luxurious Private Car 
this summer. and enjoy your holiday in 
comfort. Cars leave every fortnight with 
y small party.—Write ConTINENTAL CaR 
Si eer Lane, London, 
e a : ar 
dates and inclusive costs oo 
WITZERLAND.—Guest received in large 
\) and splendidly situated chalet in Swis 
French Alps. Winter sports, Spring, Sum- 
mer & Autumn seasons.—C. B. W. ALLt- 
sTons Chalet Bon Accueil. Chateau d’Oex 
WISS HOTEL AND TRAVEL BUREAU 
\ has now moved to Vincent House, 
Vincent Square, Victoria, S.W.1, and invites 
enquiries for attractive and inexpensive 
holidays. 


HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, &c, 


ARMOUTH.—Ty’r Graig Castle Private 

Hotel, commanding best 
Barmouth, overlooking sea 
service of the highest standard. 
water and interior-spring divans 
bedrooms. Terms from 25s. per day.— 
Please write for brochure. ‘Phone 170. 
Telegrams: Tylr Graig. 

EXHILL-ON-SEA, 2 mins. sea, 1 min 

shops and station. Comfortable Guest 


France and 





in all 


House; h. and c. all rooms; separate 
tables; lounge Book early.—Brochure 
from * Lanark.” 5, Jameson Rd.. Bexhill 
ye yy holidays, f 
home comfort, breakfast in bed if 
desired.— WipworTHy vivan ? 


ay. 
ROOMHILL, MUDDIFORD, near Barn- 
staple, Devon Imagine loveliness in 
Spring of our 150 acres woodland and gar- 
dens Homely atmosphere of comfortable 
country house, amenities of well-run hotel. 
Excellent country fare Tel.: Shirwell 62 
WAS COMMON. SUSSEX. Oak- 
pown Country Cius and Hotel, pro- 
vides holidays suitable for all. Spacious 
and beautiful surroundings. excelient 
cuisine, billiards. tennis Children over 
three welcome.—Send S.A.E. for brochure. 
Comes —Dormy Hovse Herter, Rock. 
/ Wadebridge. Don’t worry over basic 
Trains met. then every recreation on your 
doorstep. St. Enodoc Golf Course, sandy 
coves, tennis, riding, ballroom, cinema, &c., 
and withal, a first class hotel with club lic 
Brochure explains all. Tel. Trebetherick 40 
NORNWALL is ideal for Spring_ and 
Summer holidays The Nare Horet, 
Vervan, S. Cornnwatt offers you every 
comfort, excellent food, good cellar. Make 
your reservations early Trains met at 
Truro.—Terms from RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 
Tel.: Veryan 279. 
Oy i = HOTEL.—Luxurious. Cen 
heated. 12 bedrooms, bathrooms. 
Surrey’s downlands. 16 miles London. Nr. 
Epsom, Dorking. Reigate. Glorious walks 
Shooting, &c. Con. and Eng. cuisine. Own 
farm. Children welcome. All trains met.— 
“Reeves Rest,’ Chipstead, Surrey. 


APRIL 9, 1948 
C= IN SPRINGTIME . 
any ti - « « Come 
ford,”” Freshwater, Isle of 
country house hotel in 
estate of 235 acres... the perfect place 
rest and recuperate after the long 
winter ° cares disappear like morning 
mist in the sunlight in this natural sun- 
trap on the most southern part of the 
island. Personal attention, excellent ser- 
vice, and delectable fare plus the added 
deight of fresh garden produce. From 
ans. weekly.—Write for brochure to 
RESIDENT MANAGER, or "phone Fresh- 
water 312 A.A. Appointed. 
EVONCOURT HOTEL, Exmovuts, S. 
Devon.—In a superbly lovely position 
overlooking the sea and golf course, which 
its grounds adjoin, this hotel is appointed 
to gratify the most discerning. Lift, Large 
cocktail lounge. Sports room. Hard tennis 
court. Putting. Croquet. Beach huts. Free 
golf.—Write C. Swinnerton. Tel.: 2277. 
) hy pee BELLE VUE HOTEL.— 
On sea-front directly opposite pier, 
hot and cold water, spring interior _mat- 
tresses and bed lights in ail rooms. Excel- 
lent cuisine.—’ Phone 
YOR HEALTH .—P.asnewrpp Pre. HOoret, 
Lianbedr Merioneth. N. Wales. Write 


Brochu 
&  HYTHE.—Intending 


. « Come at 
to “ Farring- 
Wight, fine 
a lovely wooded 


ire 
SOLKESTONE 
visitors are cordially invited to write 
to the Secretary (Desk S.R.). Hotel Asso- 
ciation Office. 5, Leas Pavilion, Folkestone, 
for a post free brochure of selected 
addresses 
Geo VICARAGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
visitors received for periods of one or 
two weeks. 
REAT WESTERN HOTEL, NEWQUAY. 
—Incomparable for Spring or Summer 
holiday. Uniquely situated on a spur of 
land between two glorious sandy beaches. 
Renowned for generosity and excellence of 
meals served. 55 bedrooms. Fully 
licensed Tel.: 201011. 
UESTS welcomed for long or short 
periods in charming modernised old 
Hall in beautiful country near Shrewsbury. 
Good food. T.T milk from own herd. 
Trains met. Terms on applic.—Box 394a. 
Gt MARTEN HOTEL, CARBIS BAY, 
Cornwall.—A series holiday in one of 
the prettiest Cornish Bays. A high stan- 
dard of comfort and perfect position over- 
looking sea Tennis court; near golf 
course. A.A., R.A.C. Lic. Three min. 
station. Tel.: St Ives 157. 
OLBROOK HOUSE HOTEL, WINCAN- 
TON. Somerset.—Superbly lovely in 
Spring. Find relaxation and genial comfort 
in this noted Country Club—home life in an 


otel. Large lounges. Splendid table and 

cellar. Lovely grounds and outlook. Danc- 
ing. Own stables squeak. golf nearby. 
Trains met, Tel.: 2377. 


OLIDAYS individually worked out for 
unspoiled places Imaginative routes. 


Tyrolean villages The lovely Dalmation 
Coast. Places the Frenchman loves in 
France. Parties can be arranged. Pleas- 


ingly reasonable prices.—Fairways & SwIn- 
rorp (Travet). Lrp., Parliament Mansions, 
Abbey Orchard Street. S.W.1. Abbey 2214. 


yous PLANS? POLY-TOURS have 


vacancies at hand-picked hotels 7 
nights Blackpool from £8 12s. .. C.acton 
£8 Os. Od., Keswick .£8 6s. Od., More- 


cambe £8 2s. 0d., Scarborough £8 2s. 0d., 


Southsea £7 7s. Od., Ventnor £8 8s. Od., 
Windermere £8 10s. Od.—P.T.A., 309F., 
Regent Street, W.1. MAY 8100. 


F it’s a restful holiday you need, midst 
some of England’s loveliest country- 
side, you should come to CHELTENHAM Spa. 
—For rail services inquire at stations. 
offices or agents.—Apply to Dept. 14, Town 
Hall, for Guide, etc. 
y ENT.—Strettit Farm House, East Peck- 
ham, offers holiday accommodation in 
lovely walking country. Telephone: 280. 
Ke THE SPINNING WHEEL ” 
PRIVATE HOTEL, BARHAM. near 
CANTERBURY “ Lovely Country Holidays 
you will enjoy,” with Good Food and Plenty 
of it! Built in charming old-world style 
with all modern comforts; H & C water; 
slumberland beds: own farm produce; eggs: 
oultry; farm milk; attractive Gdns. On 
us route to sea 
y IENTHAL. BERNESE OBERLAND .—Try 
Horst Baren for early holiday. Quiet 
valley. Excellent walking Inclusive terms, 
Hotel 90-102. Dependance 80-90, Fr. per week. 
LANDDERFEL, MERIONETHSHIRE.— 
4The Bryntirion Inn offers full board 
4} guineas weekly Lovely scenery (Trust 
House). 
ONGMYND HOTEL CHURCH STRET- 
TON — During Spring —answer the 
call of the lovely Shropshire Highlands. 
Under personal supervision, this first-class 
licensed hotel offers every comfort. Lift, 


exc. cuisine, 24 acres grounds. olf, 
tennis, riding.—Apply Proprietors, PHILLIPS. 
Tel.: 2. 

Cornwall, Old 


NFA LAUNCESTON, 
AN “Tree House Hotel. Lovers of sport and 
country life do not need cars at this beauti- 
ful country house where tennis, golf, free 
trout fishing, riding. rough shooting and 
lovely country walks are available. Lic 
Trains met. Tel.: Launceston 347. 
N® REIGATE (Surrey Hitts).—Charming 
+ house on bus route, standing in 3 acres 
{own produce), has vacancies now for 
business or professional man, or married 
couple.—BuckLaND KNowLl, Betchworth. 
Tel.: 3216. 
EAR SHREWSBURY, LONGNOR HALL, 
In lovely Parkland. Find ace and 
in this beautiful 17th-century 
Perfect meals; ideal service. Private 
Club Lic. Trout fishing, ete.— 


rooms. 
Tel.: Dorrington 58. 


comfort 
house. 
bath 


| 
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ELLE MAN 


and 
BUCKNALL 

SOUTH AFRICA 
CAPE TOWN 

PORT ELIZABETH 


EAST LONDON 
DURBAN 


ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL 


STEAMSHIP CO. LTD. 


104-7, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, €.€.3. 
Telephone: Avenue 1021. 













BOOKSHOPS 


for Book Lovers 





at HAMPSTEAD 
especially for the arts, literature, and 
order 


children’s books—and, of course, the 


service which goes with the name. Visit too 
our beautiful new shop for Modern Crafts 
at 39 Heath Street 


ALFRED WILSON 
BOOKSELLERS LTD 

11-14 HAMPSTEAD HIGH ST. NW3 
Telephone Hampstead 2218 





Clip me Out! 


How to Learn 


SHORTHAND 
in One Week 


Dutton One-Week Shorthand is 
learrt in 12 2-hour lessons. Over 
60,000 successful students. Send 
coupon for free trial lesson and full 
details of postal courses. 
DUTTON SHORTHAND 
SCHOOL 


Dept. X.X.4. 92/3 Gt. Russell St.. 
= W.C.L 





NAME 
(Block Letters) 
ADDRESS 
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HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, &c. 
(continued) 


















N WALES. —Saracen's HEA Hote. 
AYNeLiansannan (Tel. 212) Denbigt Pully 
l.censed On Abe le-Dent us route 
Bea BCE ¥ ‘ te 
i of ADE at 
r< CORNWALI W SEY Down 
N H ar La Ss ng 
P t n M Sea Good 
4 A farm C able beds 
F : Wa: HAM Tt 
oO Sta 205 
P N VICK HOT EXM Ss 
[ »N c i a i ~ 
Con a 4 
’ ¢ nd apr $ 
«a ! 1 Mea ex - 
P ) GE HOTEL. I Cr r 
I i ) 4. 
r t > 
H r dir 3 
a ! B $ 
4 s. Terr ns 
B " T 
H 262 
Q I g af ; able 
t t he 
r r I Gra J 
c a Shr b 
R "ho 
H 20 
wit | - T ro 
i ating ‘ 
, t wat A 
t from 82-a 
R P4 Ope a year nelud 
r Write to Mawnacer for b 
Ma . Rushlake Gree 
hlake Green 270 
R° Ls nore BUDIL EIGH SALTER- 
he s is so war here in 
ear ir ‘ Sit i. our garden by the 
Prou > or re . in the Sun Lounge 
Overlooking sea Find peace in this first- 
class, fully |} ed hotel. Billiard and 
card rooms.—Tel 0. 
OYAL HOTEL Shaftesbury, Dorset.— 


I 


all amenities, excellent 











Lovel y gardens, 
food, ow Produce Good bus services. 
Bridge Brochure on request. Tel.: 162 
[Pus CAVENDISH AT EASTBOURNE.— 

On a well-earned holiday you deserve 
to well Enjoy every comfort 
at avendish on the Grand Parade. 
Fi service and cuisine Telep phone 
ir ry room Cocktail bar. Jack Pad- 
bury’s orchestra Excellent train service, 
It hours from Victoria sages etors 
Pimm'’s Ltd.—Terms on application to the 
MANAGER (P Churchman) Tel East- 
bo > 274 
HE IDs AL HOTEL for the ideal hol! 


the Downs on — 











in ar deal setting 
Hassocks, ssex, at the foot of the lovely 
Bouth Dor Here, only 1 hour from 
Londor I ain Brighton line. you can 
enjoy exceptional food, real comfort, truly 
b na P First-class appointments 
c ah throughout ally licensed 
Se es lovely grounds, mild cli 
Billiards, hard tennis courts, near 
riding nema Massage, ic tre 
ment, medicinal baths available at hot 
Moderate charges.—Write Director, 
telephone Hassocks 630 


ae - OLD HOPE ANCHOR HOTEL, Rye, 
Good food, soft 





has now re-opened 
beds. a warm hotel Radiator and hot water 
in every bedroom 
Ts perfect holiday awaits you at 
ATHOLL PaLace Horet, Prttocnry. Golf, 
nnis. Dancing On main railway line to 
the Telegrams, Palace, Pitlochry. 


“IDES REACH HOTEL, SALCOMBE.— 
It's heaven in Devon in Spring. Beside 






a delightful sandy cove with grand wooded 

hills a Own boats. Modern comfort 

= ugh Good and varied menus. 
rains met at Kingsbridge.—Tel.: 288. 


peen ARROCK MANOR. near Port Isaac, 
wnwall. In 15 acres grounds gay in 









Sor with daffodils and other flowers 

~ the atmosphere of unique happiness 

modern comfort in traditional country 

ouse | style. All own produce, Tel.: Port 
saac 234 

\ TJAYFARERS RESTAURANT AND CAFE 

CONTINENTALE 20. Granville Place, 

Orchard St Tel.: L— 5125. 

from noon till 10.30 Luncheons, 

n teas, dinners ° house charges. 















Continental cuisine and Patisserie 
bakery ables bookable fcr 


ELSH COAST Few guests received @ 
house in estate of 200 acres 
ng. salmon and trout fishing, 

golf, and all pleasures of 
PANTEIDAL Hatt, Aber- 


side h jay 
Me rion eth. 





Attractive s 





still ” has some va r 
Jays ywely coas asily 
bus from Carmarthen_ or 
Tariff on application to Miss 
*n-y-Graig. Aberporth, Cards 
\ TCOLACOMBE BAY HOTEL. WOOLA 
COMBE. Devon. —Esteemed as °? 
hotel embodying every aid to supreme cr 
for in @ acres adjoining the fam 
Woolacombe :ands Cocktail Lounges, Ps 
room Billiard ond Recreation Roon 
Separate Children’s Dining and Pl 
Rooms. From 10 gens Trains met. Me’ 
line Waterloo to Morthoe Tel: 





Entered as second-class wail 
Portngal St.. 


Kingsway, Ws 2 
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always somet! g to do 


le golf 
































ad well. 
C 1} = 
I E f Good I ng.” ENCLEFIELD GREEN Surrey. 
erbaps you at ad. to that UODGE HOTEL for res , . NINFIELD, H 
ae of 4 sagan? 2 HOTEL “e 
If my "Shop Wir w may ¢ mg untry 
¢ of f 4 It j 4 r mi be se : ton 
f ch ana ust a ” ” Lir Owr fare 
re ‘ i , , 3 ) f 7a. 
tle ,, T N ; ) : 
! , addr EXETER in 
H¢ YT 
--, sg. § TEL PULBOROUGH, Sussex. 
l sR D CHEQUERS 
ABBERLEY,. Worcestershire HE ELMS 
E 10 miles 
axes a de se f 
> 16 es s 
=... + +," BGs. FALMOUTH. THE 
Nr. ABERGAVENNY. LLANSANTFFRAED nce ec 
COURT AND COUNTRY CLUB HOTEL 7 et + 4 Cc Ho 
Miers Ha Z t *. I $s G . i a Be y 
~a : f Brita eee 
a s { ” autil Tri ~ : 
g Tr Re 
aot too sare. B with § FOLKESTONE. = THE -” 
a on 1e Le sf 
BALLACHULISH. ARGYLL. h “Bay Tree SEAPORD. 
LISH HOTEL. Lifts. Centr oo 
sea. On the n all rooms, Manager 
hagnitice: 18s ag 
very comfort intr} e 4 
illy e i A.A.. R.A.C 
Moderate terms. © Tel, 239 FOLKESTONE. THE LYNDHURST HOTEL SRRACSKL 100. fete Of Wisht. DAISH'S. Fag 
BOURNEMOUTH. BOURNE HALL HOTEL. eh ae Private omfort and. Courtesy. in. the 
; B None i] n ior in larg rive "' - - -- 
"0: - pee ane on the Leas 70 = ) ] : al) Seasons 
groinds Near i 7 edrooms, _ adi F . 
——— — : with H. & C. and Box Spring Beds. Lif onna , Mine Host, George 
mouth West i “Tennis Court. P AT AT THE LONDEOE BV ERY com: age Peres 
Special reduced terms for Residents. on cael a LYNDHURST. , Brochure sHancLin, we of Wght. MEDEHAMP 
Write Resident Director, Mrs J. Bray, Q RPA EY GOO aoTen Bridge played. STEDE HOTEL. For many, this _long- 
el.: Westbourne 63333 ss 3 i bedroom, licensed : 
icensed Hotel, 
BRANCASTER, NORFOLK DORMY GOWER geast. S. WALES. CASWELL personal direction of Mr. and 
OUSE HOTEL is now booking for BAY HOTE Wonderful sands, sea Crawley. needs no introduction, 
ae ng and Summer Hol idays. Come and Bathing, cunahe ne, good Golf and Tennis. 3 All we say WELCOME in the fullest 
snjoy t It h » vou have ever Modernly designed and equipped This Sense. “rom 7 gns. Brochure with pleasure 
8G sands), riding, hotel, with its high catering standards, Tel-: Shanklin 2101. 
sailing, tenn ing, first-class golf at Provides an idyllic base for a perfect 
D 
Brancaster and ‘enel anton (6 miles)— holt iday Cocktail Bar. Weekly Dance. Sromeure, eayen. BELMONT HOTEL. 
ancing lliards, and cocktail lounge. Tel.: umbles 65057. t ar first-class luxury hotel 
Tel.: Brancaster 17. a 5 its a _. food and occupying 
Asia HARROGATE. GRAND HOT the finest _positic 7 
eee uning? cc .. ge tee h and holi iday, =s ag t front Through jo éaty oan 
MANSIONS. Unique comfort and exceller ote! irst class throughout, this Waterloo Private Suites Gas 
cuisine. See, Front. Every room has own hotel provides in “my humble opinion, a Private bathrooms. Lift. Fully” licensed 
er ; ate =. athroom ‘ en suite, G.P.O. service which we asso e with an era Tel.: Sidmouth 32. 
—— er ~ and electric fire. Fully known as “ pre-war.” Further, it has an 
ift jarage. Tel. 2589. he-year-round season. Tel. 4631. SIDMOUTH. TORBAY HOTEL This 
"i . . sunny positioned family hotel, unde 
ir, RRIXN AN, jae } on “te . peg tAsrines. FAIRLIGHT LODGE personal direction of Mrs. w.s seaue 
sea-cum-country ho y. a i House plete rest ‘in ‘aul ber hee Ssott. fe om = a +t eg iy OE 
. — . ridin : 1 ’ s luxury ci > t. icturesque res hr 
aan” aon pet : ne ridit = les = ae above sea level. Plenty of good food, of its “el mate. Tel. 90. ee 
oan ~ 4 Bei m.. ms, ca riding. golf. ——e a Frequent —s 
oo OL, . : ings tesident Proprietors, Mr. an srmmeeure. THE VICT J OTEL, 
Details with plea Tel.: Churston 81338. Mrs. W. E. S. Bond. Tel.: Pett 2104. acing the sea. Open all ihe year Come 
BUDE Sands, “sea, sunshine, lovely air an be spoilt. Food you willenjoy. Break 
: “sea, a AYTOR, South Devon. MOORLAN Sone and’ bedinuanl 
and .0od, comfortable accommodation. All ee +] Svan. . RLAND fast in bed elephone and Redif 
these and more at THE GRENVILLE, one pure Pacing south. Vita-glass sun Radio by your edside. warm. atte 
of Gerawela bending hotels Open all aaioke sheltered a pl je furnished room. A superb bed and 
the year. Tel.: Bude 15 a al é ‘ dl ation: Service with a Smile. Tel. 951 
‘ n Abbot. . 
CARLYON BAY Si. Austell. CLIFF HEAD 
BOT EL a oxerlooks this lovely coast. Boywanes HEAT, Suesex. BIRCH HOUSE ND TEL. 57 tae know 
elightfully intimate atmosphere and eal for warm and comfortable f c 
appointed for perfect comfort. 42 bedrooms, 2cCOmmodation. Excellent travel facilities. Seenunitene tne La eaten 
ellent meals. Own full-size Talkie Pro- Frequent fast electric trains—London months invited. — ey 
Jector. pe Licence. Golf, Tennis (in- one Lovely pare. Squash courts— 
oor and out). Badminton and Squash tennis courts nelusive terms from 8) fT eeking 
within a fw minutes’ wal Tel.: Par. 125. ersiden =. .. ens. in Garden House. Sunshine ¥ A’ warm sunny bedroen or 
si t rietor. : yw 
} la =fameo EN Grew. Heath 670. ’ . . ee sugtsren A oie ad mat needy Ry 
5S nis ams ouse, an ~ 
its lovely garden, which blends so happily Nr. ERS TMONOEUX. Guecex, WHITE Sn Serve you. Our Chef eager oS 
into. Chipping Campden's. quiet. charm, PRIARS HOT A country house hotel miracles on your behalf, and in our 
makes a delightful base for the best of o! sheer contentanent in a perfect country — — ~~. plenty. Write Mr. &. & 
ee? ) Stratiord-on- = (10 7 sorting 5 miles from the Sussex Paul, General Manager. Tel. 2234. 
tles). 1rough London trains. censed. ‘oast us service to Eastbourne and 
Tel.: Campden 330 Bexnill fasses the hotel. Licensed. TREYARNON BAY. Padstow, Cornwall, 
CHIPSTEAD, SURREY. LODGE HOTEL. Tel: Herstmonceux 3299 alle hotel ie becusiih tan” teases a 
fery — for all who need to be KI sur fi Tennis Goll We my 
hs A ; .__ 2 = _t0 | INGSGATE - ON - SE FAYRENESS SU! fing Tennis, Golf, Walking 
ynin a weule -_ 8 a ne, s TEL Bracing Air. ot tou Sands. An Own Cinema Vacancies in April, May 
- al olf, Club t el the family type Golf, Bathing ®"* June. Tel.: St. Merryn 292. 
Room Monthlv Jance and catering that and Riding at own front door. R wned 
Makes every al ¢ cs tesident ~* r; ; —S 
Directors ¥ meal an occa Resident jor its Catering and Cuisine; 4 acres of TUNBRIDGE WELLS. SPA HOTEL. Faces 
fruit, owers ana vegetables, own Poultry. the South and the Sun. 400ft. up in 6 
poure sous a! POLSU E MANOR, Tel.: Broadstairs 1001 —— < woe same. m1 miles from London 
i dnd osela a oun cume al he ‘oast. ully licensed. First- 
seasbie bald. With ths own cows. z poultry LYNDHURST. PARKHILL HOTEL. Inthe class cuisine. Lift. Cocktail lounge and 
and. market produce n wholesome — of the New Li A comfortable palirocm Free Golf on own sporting 
nglish cooking p y is assured. Georgian country house varacterised by 9-hole course. Tel. 20331 (3 lines). Spr 
RUAN HIGH LANES, nr. Truro. 6 nd — cheerful service, modernly terms by arrangement. — 
s Seis w own swimming pool, and 
CR° MER. REGENCY HOTEL Choose conveniently situated for Southampton and Nr. VENTNOR. ST. LAWRENCE DENS 
Cromer this year and for preference the Bournemouth Licensed rains met HOTEL (Licensed.) Possibly the  — 
month of sunny June The Re cy, over- at Brockenhurst. Through London trains, Sheltered suntrap in Britain 
look ing Cromer’s famous sar is noted Tel. til balconied bedrooms, facing south on the 
( 0) are, its holiday a phere and Sea, available for Spring and Summer. 
me Garqone) Saperest NN the res dent owners, LYNMOUTH, North Devon. The TORS personal supervision of resident proprietors, 
b Mrs avies Tel. 2526 — would . a wise choice for your Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Milton Ayres. : 
ymoon or for jour annual holiday Ventnor 309. 
i, gnomes. was, BUNTON, we this year First class Fully licensed. 
l- ¢ r s WEYBR NDS 
ki use Modern, qui iet, every comfort, ex- MATLOCK. SMEDL) ¥ S, GREAT PARE HOLE a og a 
cellent cooking 24 acres sheltered grounds, BRITAIN’S GREATEST DRO Health ft mn Golf, Tennt h, Bowls, 
oo -— se .. a= wooded country. is everything: Nature i medical skill Badminton and "Dancing. ew to resi 
arages ~ ny, Tennis, Fishing and combine to make amenus for the ail ts d ; ‘15 I nan} ¢ 
the Broads ithin easy distance Ten caused by a troubled "father mood i See ee ae 
Br : AE For further baths), and self-cont it tral 
minute n rail b ; | ; , s ained suites. Cen 
Tel.: Ws: + .oton 65 ——— Hydro. Matlock. Derbsshis: = ry ante inclusive terms. Wey- 
" ° hire e 
matter at the New York, N.Y. » } i g itai ‘ 
eae te 2s Ro oe, Bas. $6. aus. Printe n Great Britaim by St. CLements Press, LTo., 
s or. Lrp., at its offices, 99 Gu.er St.. London. W.C.1.—F riday, Avril 9 1948, 
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